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NEW ERA HOMES: BC’s Ned Pratt. See “Bold Boys on Blueprints.” 


Psst! an Earful of Canada - Patrick Waddington 
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Go West y and a reversal 
Easterner Ned Pratt and 
the other young architects 

2 finding scope, freedom 


to the 
grations East 


and clients in Vancouver 
for their new ‘contem- 
porary houses These 
unorthodox young. archi- 
tects are tailor-designing 
young-in-spirit homes, 
based on the occupants’ 
mode of life They plan 


from the inside out, rather 
than making the interior 
conform to the more 
traditional types; they use 
ative woods to blend the 
house with the surround- 
ngs. They ore going places fast Margaret Ecker 
just how fast in her story on Page 29 
ony Archer 
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Vancouver Friends 


CONGRATULATIONS on your city series 
We particularly liked the report on Van 
couver (SN March 14) it carefully 
avoided being too Chamber of Commerce 
ish. One point, however, | wish you had 
discussed more fully: the University of 
British Columbia. That’s a natural beef of 
an alumnus, I suppose 


Montreal, Que 1. H. HUGHES 


How To Avert War 


1 GENERALLY read Willson Woodside’s 
articles, and I do not think I have read 
One more open to objection than “How 


To Avert War” (SN Mar. 14) 

He has certainly made himself 
ed with a great deal concerning Russia and 
the Western Powers, so that if the differ 


acquaint 


ences which exist could be solved in an 
academic manner, the method of Atlantic 
Union would go a long way to do itt 
(But) if you will carefully read Ezekiel 
38 and 39 and Zachariah 14 you will be 
enlightened as to why the battle must be 
fought and what weapons are used against 
this enemy—seems as if an H-bomb had 
fallen in Zachariah 14 


The war must come. It is God's war 


for us 

Montreal, PQ INO. A. GRAHAM 
gS Mr W vodside feels slightly dizzy at 
being criticized for trving to show how 


war might he averted 


Atlantic Union in Senate 


AFTER READING Willson Woodside’s 
article “A Bold Move for Peace (SN Apr 
4), may I compliment him on being the 
only writer who has commented on the 
subject of Atlantic Union or World Fed 
eration, although this matter is 
the attention of many U.S. Congressmen 
and Senators, as well as British MP's 
The Canadian notoriously 
little attention to what 
Senate of Canada, a 
possibly be justified on 
You may be interested to know, 


receiving 


press Pays 
goes on inthe 
course which may 
various grounds 


however 


that the undersigned made a modest speech 
on the subject (of Atlantic Union) last 
October. collowed later by Senator Crerar 
and Senator David of Quebec 
The silence of the editorial press) was 
impressive in its unanimity 
Kitchener, Ont “ » EULER 


Mr. Claxton Comments 


1 WOULD LIKE you to know how much 
I appreciate the piece by Michael Young 
(SN Mar 14). on the importance of Ex 


ercise Sweetbriar 


While I would not agree with every 
thing he said, because perhaps. my expe 
rience is not the same as his, | would 
like you to know that in my view he 
has done a very good job; a task which 
in some ways was as tough as that of the 






Canadian forces engaged in the exercise 
This article will helpful in develop 
ing an informed opinion about the prob 

lems of our defence in the far north 
Ottawa, Ont. 4. BROOKE CLAXTON 
Minister of National Detence 


Bright Boys 


SOMEONE told me the other day that on 
the tests given applicants for the 
service in our Government, the question “If 
you were going to a remote island and you 
could magazines mailed to 
you, which would you select?” is included 
Is it so that SarURDAY NIGHT ts named more 
often than any other Canadian magazine? 
Toronto, Ont JOHN MCCUTCHEON 
@ After a check at the Department of Ex 
ternal Affairs at Ottawa, S. Lloyd Irwin 
SN’s subscription representative for eastern 
Ontario, tells us (1) that the 
tion is asked, (2) that in recent tests SATUR 
DAY NIGHT was a choice of all candidates 


foreign 


have only five 


magazine Ques 


Collision Ship 


YOUR story “Black Jinx’ (SN March 28) 
said the Island Connector, which collided 
with the Gertrude de Costa, was owned by 
the Canadian National Steamships Phis 
was incorrect. The Island Connector, ac 
cording to The Halifax Chronicle-Herald, 
is owned by Clarke Steamship Company 


Halifax, N.S R. T. SMITH 
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TRAVEL 
SERVICES 


1950 is going to be a 


big year for travel. 
‘Thousands of Canadians 
will take advantage of the 
Holy Year to journey to 
Italy. Thousands more will travel in Britain. 
the United States and on the Continent. 






Imperial Bank of Canada will be pleased 
to assist you with your currency problems 
wherever you may go this year. To make 
sure your trip is suecessful. consult 
Imperial Bank Manager. today. 


IMPERIAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


your 











The NEW-STYLE Door Latch 


for your Fine New Home! 


Here's the MODERN door latch—the latch with 
PARTS, that 


NO DIE-CAS] 


incorporates the most revolutionary improvements 


in door latch design—the 


"“GIRDER-BILT™ 


rh 


* 


BELLEVILLE 


DOOR LATCH 










_) tig, 
‘q ; : Have them instal 
i thy = led in all the doors 
cio t of your new home 
|| titmementaccrrtree’. and you'll be sure 
<a tf lifetime, trouble- 
free service! The 
= Belleville Girder-Bilt” 
| Tubular Latch has 15 
a ~ superior features including 
1- May be installed in a 15/16" 
hole 2- Only 3 moving parts— latchbolt, yoke and hub. 3- No rivetted parts to 
work loose and jam. 4- Bindproof knob action and easy latch operation. 5- A 
locking operation that “deadlocks” the latchbolt and makes accidental lockout 
impossible. 6- Guaranteed for life against faulty material or workmanship 
Your new home deserves the best! 
Ask your Architect to specify Belle- 
ville “Girder-Bilt’’ Tubular Door 
Latches. 
Designed and built in Canada exclusively by 
THE BELLEVILLE LOCK COMPANY LTD. e BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 








EACH WEEK 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


brings you unbiased interpretations of National and 
World news, reported from the CANADIAN viewpoint. 
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VIRGINAL MOCK ORANGE 
GOLDEN MOCK ORANGE 
BEAUTY BUSH iKolkwitzia 
SMOKE BUSH 

EVONYMUS ALATUS 
SILVERLEAF DOGWOOD 
DEUTZIA COMPACTA 
FLOWERING CRABS in 
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CANADIAN FLAG GOES 


( ANADIAN merchant ships are 
gradually finding their places under 
the new Government policy. They are 
being disposed ot gradually so that 
there is no sudden dislocation. Jack 
Clyne, the Chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, has not been able to get 
back to his Vancouver law practice 
as soon as he had hoped he’s going 
to see the job through 

Here is the score to date: 

Five ships are still using the Cana- 


dian flag) with non-union crews re- * 


cruited from other nationalities. They 
are not eligible tor any of the subsidy. 

Four ships have been sold: three of 
them to Israel. 

Seventeen ships of only 4,700 tons 
are not economical for the Canadian 
trades and (with the exception of five 
belonging te Canadian Nationa l 
Steamships) will probably be sold 

Fifty-eight ships due to be returned 
trom the U.K. this vear will stay on 
British registry 

Applications have been made tor 
the transfer of 35 other ships to U.K. 

Nearly a score are still in doubt: 
the owners have not vet made up their 
minds 

The proposed Government subsidy 
of S3 > milhon will not be stretched 
bevond the 40 ships it was originally 


i. 7 »] 
tended to help 


U.K. COMING BACK 
CANADA'S trade figures for Febru- 
ry reflect) the satisfactory sterling- 


dollar balance announced earlier by 


Each 
2-3 feet $ 70 
24-30 inches 1.40 
2-3 feet 1.50 
3-4 feet 1.00 
18-24 inches 1.30 
18-24 inches .85 
18-24 inches .75 
2-3 feet 30 


3 feet 50 
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OTTAWA VIEW 


Susseeeeseseee esses eee et seen, 


Sir Stafford Cripps. In the first three 
months of 1950 the sterling i earn: 
ed a surplus of $40 milli On its 
trade with the rest of the world. The 
Canadian credit and the receipts from 
ECA could be used for bad!) -needeg 
boost in reserves. 

The U.K. got within $5 millions of 
balancing its trade with Canada dur. 
ing February—the smallest e:p in any 
month since the war. Ou ‘imports 
from the U.K. were $25.4 millions, 
making January and February sales 
higher than ever before. The black 
side of the picture: our sales to UK 
were at a new low—$30.6 millions 


BETTER BALANCE WITH US. 


BIGGEST change in February, how. 
ever, was with the U.S. Our exports to 
them rose again, and we again bought 
less from them. This trend has lasted 
four months, and it’s giving trade off: 
cials a good deal of satisfaction. It 
augurs well for our reserves 

The Government's holding of gold 
and U.S. dollars did not Jong stay 
above the $2 billion mark announced 
by Mr. Abbott in the Budget speech 
By the end of March it had dropped 
$12 millions. This is the start of the 
seasonal drain when many companie 
pay out their dividends in U.S. dollars 
Last vear dividend payments were 
largely responsible for a drop ot $90 
millions in our reserves in_ three 
months. 





NEW SWITCH TO U.S. PLANES 








THE purchase of Grumn Aven- 
rer” aircraft for the RCN‘s ant 
submarine squadrons is 4 er step 
towards standardization aircraft 
tvpes with the U.S. But nav! spokes: 
men sav this is only at cidental 
advantage, that RCN px 
he best aircraft it can 
Britain or the U.S. The enger” 
“ Slace the British “Tt It 1s 
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fH! Budg:t Address was remark- 
abl, devoid of sensational news at 
the popular level; or so it seemed 
i long series of highly news- 


afte 

wortiy budgets, beginning with 
the outbreak of World War II. But 
in \ir. Abbott’s speech itself, and 


in tve White Paper tabled at the 

? came time, there is material for 

> amt reflection on Government 

2 hot keeping, future tax levels, the 

i fate of the “cyclical budget” and 
t sim important matters. 

I) one sense the budget suggests 

that we have arrived at a state of 


postwar equilibrium, after four 
colossal deficits (1943-46),  fol- 
lowed by three substantial sur- 





pluses ( 1947-49). But this is prob- 
ably illusory. It is true only in the 
sense that the Minister of Finance 
: hopes to achieve a very nearly 
? balanced budget in the current 
? fiscal vear (a small surplus of $20 
million: 45 of one per cent). 
What is much more likely is 
? that we are running into an era of 
deficits again, with the lines of 
revenue and expenditure crossing 
in the current year. A projection 
of the trends of the past three 
irs Certainly suggests this. And 
while Abbott cheerfully forecast a 
positive balance on the 


= small 
? year’s operations, he used language 
lich would provide him with an 
“out” if things turned out differ- 





Ihe likelihood that we shall 
be in the red again is not 
based on the expectation that an 


SOOT 


: economic decline is around the 
? corner. That would, of course, 
make it worse. Mr. Abbott said 


that our tax structure is now “very 
sensitive to changes in employment 
and incomes, and relatively modest 
changes in these can have a more 
than proportionate effect upon our 


evenue, 


Main Factors 


: even over the past three 
: ve of expanding activity we 
2 been moving toward an 


ey ial deficit. In 


that period 


I nain factor in the fall of 

‘\~cue has been the drying up of 
il receipts”, § 
W sets. The main factor in the 


ot innual revenues have fallen 
: by shout half a billion dollars. Or- 
: di expenditures in the same 
? period have risen by a similar sum. 
: elation of these to one an- 
i ot has thus changed for the 
Bs by $1 biltion in three years. 


largely sale of 


s fis ordinary expenditure has 
3 be he bill for national defence 
i im other costs arising out of war, 
: an e expansion of social serv- 
3 lee 

i hold revenues from declining 
; Tur . to hold expenditure from 
: clin ing higher, the Finance Min- 
: iste’ must maintain taxes at cur- 
; Tent levels indefinitely, and must 
Weeeeeeeeceses 





Budget Honeymoon Is Over 


also resist growing pressure for 
much heavier government outlay. 
Without questioning for a moment 
his good intentions, this latter 
looks to me like a politically im- 


possible program. By 1951 an- 
other substantial deficit appears 
almost inevitable. It is a good 


thing that when the Government 
re-couped itself for some of the 
massive war expenditure, by sale 
of surplus Crown assets, the whole 
sum was available for reducing the 
national debt, because the process 
of paring it down now seems over. 

Also, it now seems more than 
ever doubtful whether income tax 
cuts a year ago should have gone 
as far as they did. The Minister 
then said, in effect, that it was a 
political budget, that the Govern- 
ment yielded to public opinion. 


The Day Approaches 


The argument that the personal 
income tax had to be s'ashed be- 
cause it was adversely affecting 
enterprise had some merit. But be- 
cause it was cut so dramatically in 
1949 we are now nearer the day 
when it will have to be 
again, or some other taxation de- 
vice adopted. 


raised 


In his Budget Address this year, 


Finance Minister Abbott said 
plainly that any further extension 
of Government meant 
higher taxes. The only develop- 
ment that can alleviate the burden 
of national taxation is (a) a sub- 
stantial reduction of social services 
and an abatement of the fear of 
war, or (b) a steady growth in the 
national activity and income. It 
does not look as though lower de- 
fence expenditures will be war- 
ranted for some time. And the 
general demand from practically 
all political parties is for more 
welfare expenditure, not 


services 


social 
less. 

No matter how you go at the 
problem, it adds up to the same 
prospect. Big budgets are here to 
stay: high’ taxes will remain. So 
long as the collective outlay repre- 
sented in such budgets is efficient, 
fruitful, and from waste, it 
is no calamity. An expanding 
economy can carry it. But Mr. 
Abbott and his successors have 
seen the last of sensational tax 


free 


cuts for some time. From now on 
the problem will be how to bridge 
the gap. 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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Financing 


Canadian Industry 


The increasingly competitive nature of 
to-day’s markets often requires new and 
improved methods of industrial production. 
A modernization program may demand 
more funds than are readily available from 
company resources. This problem may 
be aggravated by the need for increased 
higher 


working capital necessitated by 


costs of production and raw materials. 


Executives of corporations witha problem 
of this nature are invited to consult with 
us concerning the availability of additional 


capital. 


Inquiries will receive careful attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Montreal 


Hamilton 


Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
London, Ont. Kitchener 
Regina Edmonton New Westminster Vi 


New York Halifax 


Ottawa 


Quebec London, 








BRITISH COLUMBIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY LIMITED 


31° First Mortgage Bonds 
Series “E” 


Due March Ist, 1975 
Denominations: $100, $500, and $1,000 
We offer these Bonds as principals. 


Price: 99 and accrued interest to yield 3.56% 


A sound investment in a Company 


supplying essential services in a 
rapidly growing territory. 





Detailed information gladly furnished upon request 


NESBITT, THOMSON | 


& COMPANY, LIMITED 
38 King Street, W., Toronto 


4884 





« SECuRITy « 
Fire and Allied 
Lines Written in 
Associated Companies 
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Concourse Bidg. Toronto. Elgin 3355 
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" We can't AFFORD 


to be without an 





UT] 






as Mary. you know how Jim and | like to take 
week end trips. Well we're both continually 
amazed at the amount of money we save on gasoline 
rot our new Austin A40. Would you believe 
it noone trp alone owhen we visited Jim's folks 
{ summer we actually saved $7.00! 
Many owners 
sa hat since | was the one who suqgageste . 
vs that since | was the newh ugae ted of the Austin 
| nq the Austin, I’m entitled to the savings, and A40 Devon report 
ly ve me. they amount to plenty. I’ve been able economy in excess of 
{ buy ever many nice things with the money 40 miles to the gallon. ba 
\ ere | nd aas « nd upkeep 
\ ’ tas th 1d with the Aust | 
oa 
v\ { veuts trim om rm lines. the smart, . are in 
; i 
{ d the smoot! sv way tt handle ( he f e A/O § > 
t the thing we | hest. with the cost A ) 
79 CF c C 
\ t an { t 1) CV We ve 
\ S \ and the lux } 
niall \ { hein . yt greatly reduced prices. Ask 
I ‘ t ¢royry , lam ft \! \ Ve [ C em 


“The Car for Cauadiaus 


RAUURVARLRERRRRRERRROES 


NOTE-—Genuine Austin replacement 
ports and expert service are readily avail- 
able throughout Canada and U.S. No 
Sestly deloys. 





AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY (CANADA) LTD., 1393 YONGE ST., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 
The Front Page 


No. 28 


In the American Eye 


ount of attention which is being paid 
Canadian affairs by United States maga- 
been interesting us for quite a while. 
is deeply impressed upon our mind by 


yearance in the May issue of Stag of an 


i Donald Gordon, “President of the 
iilroad in the Americas”. Stag is a pe- 
which does not ignore the fact that the 
ice, and especially the female part of it. 
mals and bipeds, and the article on Mr 
which is a pretty good one, is sand- 
etween one on How to Improve Your 
nique and one on the art of strip-tease 
ikes the important point that a strip 


should have no scars”. 


our suspicion that the reason tor this 

Canada on the part of American 
ls of the not-too-serious order is the 
the Dominion lies between the United 
d Russia—in other words, that the Amer- 
s looking in a direction in which it never 
efore, except when searching for skiing, 
nd big game shooting. (A limited num- 
nericans have always looked in this direc- 
n seeking places to put branch factories. 
were not numerous enough to influence 
ral gaze of their countrymen.) If this 
clopment is a thing to be thankful for, 
probably is, our gratitude should go to 
Marx, Lenin and Stalin. 


Mob Rule in Quebec 


n issue of Le Nouvelliste, the Three 
ench-language daily newspaper, we learn 
group of Shawinigan citizens have ex- 
m that city, without violence, on Satur- 
noon” (the actual date was March 4) 
soeda, propagandist and preacher of the 
Evangelists, who is believed to be one 
irchbishops. . . . Mr. Boeda was living in 
an at 96 Lavergne Street, for several 
ith his wife and family. He is a Belgian. 
‘eda has been assured by the custodians 
rson that no harm will be done to his 
id further that they, the custodians, will 
that she does not lack the necessities of 


roup of citizens” comprised, according 
formation which the Shawinigan corres- 
vas able to obtain, “several hundred per- 
n all the parishes of the city.” And we 
now whether to be cheered or distressed 
rther information that “The religious and 
lorities of the city are not concerned in” 
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(the French expression is “indépendantes de’’) 
“these proceedings nor in any further action which 
the group may undertake, for we are informed 
that they know practically all the Witnesses of 
Jehovah and the Christian Evangelists.” 

There follows in quotation marks a statement 
said to have been made to the correspondent by 
a member of the group, and which reads: “By 
this action we aim to give a lesson to all the 
others” (presumably the other members of the 
religious bodies in question), “who will have to 
learn that we have an organization sufficiently 
powerful to expel from the city all these adherents 
at the same time, with their families, and at no 
cost to themselves. These militant propagandists 
are warned that if they do not cease their activities 
they will meet the same treatment as Mr. Boeda, 
since they are preachers of hate.” 

“We believe,” continued the group spokesman, 
“that our action is within the law, by the force of 
circumstances, because these preachers attack the 
basis of our way ot life, our faith and our religious 
traditions.” The newspaper correspondent also 
learned, though possibly not from the same 
spokesman, that the Christian Evangelists are 
financed by an organization in Belgium, “affiliated 
with the Communist organization.” 


AND THEY SEEMED 
SucH LITTLE THINGS 
LAST JUNE 
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It seems to us worthy of note that an important 
French-language daily should print a story such 
as this with entire complacency, and without the 
slightest suggestion that there is anything wrong 
in the irresponsible mob action which it describes. 
The Christian Evangelists referred to are probably 
the Christian Brethren, members of an evangelical 
body which has for many years had a moderate 
following in many parts of Canada, including the 
province of Quebec, and is about as unsympathe- 
tic to Communism as any other Christian com- 


munion 


Not Very American 


WE HAVE been trying tor a week or so to figure 
out some way in which the detachment of North- 
ern Ireland from the United Kingdom and its 
incorporation in the Republic of Ireland would 
be beneficial to the national interests of the 
United States, and so far we have failed to do so 
We have not even been able to find any sug- 
gestion, in any of the utterances of those Amer- 
icans who have been demanding the transfer, 
that they expect it to be beneficial to those inter- 
ests; all that they claim is that it would remedy 
an “age-long injustice” supposed to be being 
committed against certain persons in Ireland or 
Northern Ireland or both, or that it would con- 
form to a mystical concept which calls for the 
political unity of all Ireland because it is an 
island—a concept slightly reminiscent of that 
which impelled Americans of former generations 
to insist that-Canada ought to be part of the 
United States because North America is a con- 
tinent 

The United Kingdom was an ally of the United 
States in the late war, and its whole territory, 
including Northern Ireland, was available to the 
torces of the United States for the carrying out 
of their operations; Ireland was not. The United 
Kingdom is a member of the United Nations, 
the association for international peace which was 
formed at San Francisco under American lead- 
ership; Ireland is not. The United Kingdom is a 
member along with the United States of the North 
Atlantic Pact: Ireland is not. In all of these 
respects, it seems to us. the reduction of the area 
and resources of the United Kingdom and the 


inctease of the area and resources of Ireland 
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would work against the interests of the United 
States and not in their favor. 

If the Irish citizens of the United States want 
it to be known—as many of them apparently do— 
that their political attitudes are determined rather 
by the interests or sentiments of the people of 
Ireland and by their ancient hatred of Great 
Britain than bv the interests of the United States. 
that is their business and their responsibility. But 
that they should be supported in those political 
attitudes by American citizens who have no Irish 


affiliations seems peculiar and illogical. 


Defender of the Blind 


THE tact that human beings have five major 
senses. as Well as quite a lot of minor ones, and 
that it is perfectly possible to lead a very useful 
and very happy and very complete life with only 
four of the major ones. is one of the great dis- 
coveries of the twentieth centurv—and it is a 


discovery which is due to the innumerable trage- 


7 


dies of two horrible wars. It has led to a complete 
re-Orientation of our thinking about those among 


us who are deprived of one of their senses: we 
for them. and are now 
sorry oniy for those who cannot obtain the tra?.- 


Ing Neeessa®ry to enable them to replace the miss- 


ing sense by special techniques and extra devel 


opment of the remaining ones 

This revolution in our thinking is originally 
due to the work of a great British publisher, 
Sir Arthur Pearson. who lost his sight about 1910; 
but in Canada it owes most to Lieut.-Col. E. A 
Baker. OBE. MC. Queen’s University graduate 
ot e class + ded in the war in 1915, 
and today probably the most perfectly accom- 
p ist e + dm ¢ oO d 

C ¢ Baker was recently honored by be nog 
appointed as the first Canadian trustee of the 
American Foundation for the Blind, and the 
WoOrh f his Canadian National] Institute for the 
Blind is recognized all over the world as the 
finest thing of its kind in existence. It has made 
some thousands of blind Canadians self-support- 

g. self-respecting and happy. It is entitled to 
the generous financ d of all Canadians 


Oil: Markets and Supplies 


THE report that Canada has been discussing in- 


creased purchases of sterling oil with other mem- 


bers of the Commonwealth is a little misleading 


A Canadian observer was present at a meeting 
oO ticials from Commonwealth countries on this 
subject. The sterling members of the Common- 
wealt! ire vervV concerned to reduce the dollars 
they spend or 1 ind they are running into 


difficulties with Washington about it. But in this 


field as in so many economic respects Canada’s 
posit s peculiar in the Commonwealth 
While we have no more reason than anvbod\y 
se to feel tender abdout the U.S. oil lobby, we 
special reasons fi worrving about it lo 
Britain and the sterling area as a whole the oil 
iterests, represented so vocally and regrettably 
hy Senator Tom Connally of Texas. are a straight- 


rd menace. Their purposes are diametrically 
es of the Marshall Plan 


ibout reducing imported oil 





to five per cent of American production, they are 
© insist that the sterling countries should 
on buying dollar oil even though the American 


taxpavers have to pav for it through ERP funds 


The British have everv reason to go on being 
tough about thi 
But for Canada tt commonsense course 1s to 


aim first at reciprocity with the United States in 
oil supplies The natural economic outlet for the 


oil of Alberta is in the north-western states of the 





—Randoipn Muue 


HE SEES more than most of us: Col. E. A. Baker. 


U.S. Exports trom the west to the west could in 
due course pay tor imports to the east from the 
east. The mid-continent field is already connected 
by pipeline to Sarnia, and another pipeline serves 
Montreal from Portland. Maine 

Last vear Canada bought only $16 million 
worth of oil from Sterling sources (mostly from 
Arabia) out of total imports of nearly $200 
millions. It is possible that this amount might be 
lv increased, and the saving of U.S. 
dollars would be welcome. But any drastic steps 
In this direction would have to follow a firm 
understanding with the United States about Al- 


berta oil 


Encouragement from London 


THE constant crises and alarms in dollar-sterling 
trade have indurated most of us to such an extent 
that we can hardly accept good news when we get 
it But Sir Stafford Cripps’s statement on the 
Sterling area’s balance of payments is very good 
news indeed. and it will do us no harm for once 


to cheer 


On the first quarter's trade the sterling area 


showed a net surplus of $40 millions. On the top 
of that the United Kingdom received $27 millions 
in Canadian credit and $229 millions in ECA 
assistance. The reserves were increased by $296 


millions to $1.984 millions. This total is still sub- 
$$ 
Newfoundland, Tenth Province 


(Newfoundland has just completed its first vear 
as a Province in Confederation. ) 
YOUR sons are bred to treasons of the sea 
They grapple fury where the tempest rides 
On Polar currents and Atlantic tides. 
{nd tropic Sure that runs unleashed and free 


ga . . ) 
They shoulder death's Ort § Slenal “Follow 


drle 


Whose ehostly shallop fOQ-¢ nshrou led 


t Plies 


! 
Down where the Jagged reef serenely hides 


7) Lsmr , r 
Pale skipper, out from port eternity 


Men of the sturdy Tenth, COUrAGeEOUS, trie 
Rugged and strong as your paternal land 
The gallant Tenth, who dare the demon shrew 
Old ocean, in her frenzied saraband. 
Canadian hearts are proud to welcome vou 


Our peoples now as one together stand 


KATHRYN MUNRO 


stantially below the $2,411 millions of tw 
ago before Marshall Aid started. It is stil] 


In- 
adequate for the large trading area it has to serye 
But the improvement is most striking compareg 


with the heavy trading deficits of last year The 
1949 first quarter produced a deficit $330 
millions and the third quarter of $539 


ions 
In the last quarter, after devaluation, the deficit 
was cut to $31 millions. Now 1950 has actually 
brought the sterling area out of the red 
The change strikingly illustrates how far. even 
in this regulated and controlled world, public con- 
fidence still dominates the destiny of nations 
Undoubtedly one of the main reasons the 
drain on sterling last year was that, whatever Sir 
Stafford Cripps said, most people did not believe 
he could hold sterling at $4.03 to the pound 
Devaluation removed all that pressur The 
speculators of the world stopped “gangin ” on 
Sterling. 
We get little enough to cheer about these days 
and we should be thoroughly grateful this 


piece of encouragement. 


A Loss to Canada in London 


THE disappearance from Great Brita 00k- 
stalls of Canada’s Weekly, the 66-vear 
odical of Thomas Skinner and Co. (Pub 
Ltd., is deeply regrettable both in itself 
a sign of the difficult situation in Canad 
commercial and financial relations. The 
of persons in Great Britain to obtain d 
change with which to purchase Canad 
or services must clearly be the reasor 
decline in the advertising of such goods 
services in the older country, and that 
would naturally be disastrous to a week 
specialized in that sort of advertising. The « 
culty is not new; there was a time wi 
weeklies and a few other periodicals cor 
in this field, but that time came to an ¢ 
vears ago. But the inability of the last surs 
maintain itself is a serious matter tor | 
and for Commonwealth relations gene! 
Canada’s Weekly, with Sir Percy H 
editor-in-chief and Senator Charles B 


Ottawa correspondent, did an excellent 


disseminating current information about | id 
in the British Isles. It must have been oreat 
value to Canada House, with which it maintained 
close relations; and there must be thou Is ¢ 


English, Scottish, Irish and Welsh residents 
Canada whose interest in this country 
awakened by some item in its columns 


Education Problem in Quebec 


SOME light is gradually striking thro the 
clouds of mystery which have surrout 
resignation of Archbishop Charbonneau 0! Mont 
real. It is stated, on what appears to be 

thority, that the Archbishop strongly ob 1K 
the new constitution of the University 
real, which became known to the pub 


few days ago when the Bill for setting up nev 
governing body of that institution was 1nt iced 


in the Legislature. The grounds of his 
are not difficult to perceive. 

The governing body is to consist ot 
bishop and three other members of the 


th 


four persons nominated by the provincia = 

ment, and four other persons to be selecte: 

eight already named, and in the nominaton o 

these four the Archbishop is not to have the cast 
— 


ing vote which usually goes with his pos 
official head of the university. 

In the not impossible event of a deadloc’ be 
tween the clerical and governmental men 








ars 


rve 
red 









the original eight, this situation seems likely to 
place the ultimate power in the hands of the gov- 
ernment. which provides a very large part of 
the financial resources of the institution and 
which con much better afford to sit out the dead- 
lock ani can also bring much more effective in- 
fluences to bear for its termination. It would be 
rash to assume that the resignation of Archbishop 
Charbonneau and the appointment of Archbishop- 
elect Leger represent an approval of this situa- 
tion by the Vatican; it is far more likely that it 
was felt that a new personality, especially one 
fresh from high service in Rome, would be more 
iikely to maintain the best interests of the Church 
in What 1s Obviously a very difficult clash of prin- 
ciples than one who was already engaged in other 
differences of opinion with the secular authori- 
ties 

The press Of Quebec is evidently divided on 
the subject, though its utterances so far have 
heen discreet rather than outspoken. Le Soleil 
has noted that while Government aid to univer- 
sity education in the Province is imperatively 
needed it Must not mean “controlling or even 
directing the teaching of these institutions. There 
is such a thing as academic freedom, and there 
isthe autonomy of university education—precious 
rights, the invasion of which, especially in demo- 
cratic countries, is little short of sacrilege.” 


o 


The Japanese Shirts 


THE dent of the Japanese shirts raises a deli- 
cate question. The one deal which got all the 


publicity Was a purchase by a single importing 


house of a consignment of about $150,000 worth 
of cotton textiles, which included 35,000 dozen 
shirts priced at between 20 and 35 cents. The 


Government decided this was below fair value 
importer is liable to pay an undisclosed 
t ser\ substantial amount. The shirts are also 


suid to have proved disappointing, having been 
made for Japanese rather than Canadians. They 
are not much use to the husky Canadian male. 

Ihe important thing about the incident is that 


caused as much anxiety among western farmers 
a& among eastern industrialists and for precisely 
opposite reasons. The West, hoping to sell wheat 
to Japan, Knows that Japan can only pay for it 
goods. The East, or at least a good many 
easter anufacturers, fears a revival of Japanese 
it prices far below Canadian cost of 


1) 








ople most embarrassed by the incident 
are probably the U.S. occupation authorities in 


Japan. They have given repeated assurances that 
Pre-War dumping practices will not be revived. 
This | cular consignment of shirts was made 
with ton sheeting taken into Japan by the 
Supren Commander to get Japanese industry 
restart itter the war. The authorities obviously 
Slippec allowing them to be marketed as they 
We 

Ca in imports from Japan last year totalled 
» ions, Which is not much compared with 
Ipor rom all sources running at $9 millions 
day le two biggest items were toys, of which 
yay 


‘pan iow our third largest supplier and only 
‘litle “chind the United States and Britain, and 


mand oranges, which are entirely acceptable 
tere th igh not in the United States. Our exports 
© Jap. amounted to less than $6 millions, of 


‘1 siiphite pulp and whiskey were the two 
arest ms, 





} . ~ . ° . 
There is certainly a large field within which we 
Can hy 


‘apanese goods with profit to all. Prema- 


ure p ctionist clar-or must not be allowed to 
estrict If we want the Japanese market this is 
the on way we can get it. But this does not 


mean that we must accept any kind of low-cost 
goods. Japanese businessmen, who are already 
exploring the field in Canada, are themselves well 
aware of the fears based on pre-war experience. 
If they are wise they can concentrate their sales 
on lines of perfectly legitimate competition. They 
should avoid the flood of cheap lighters, thermos- 
bottles, pencils and other such manufactured 
goods which inevitably invites anti-dumping meas- 
ures. Canada, for her part, must be sensible.about 
allowing in as wide a range of goods as is possible 
without exposing our own manufacturers to un- 
reasonable competition. 


For the Foreign Editor 


EDITORS of foreign news on this continent will 
find in “The Encyclopedia of Modern World 
Politics” (Clarke Irwin, $6) at least 90 per cent 
of the things they would naturally expect to find 
in such a handy-reference book, and a few things 
which they might not expect to find, such as long 
articles on Aristotle, Hobbes and Jefferson, in- 
cluded on the ground that “he who desires to 
understand contemporary political ideas should 
acquaint himself with the earlier thinkers.” This 
is true, but few students of foreign affairs lack 
access to other encyclopedias in which these 
thinkers are adequately dealt with. 

In such a volume the “Strike” article should 
deal less with purely labor considerations and 
more with the use of the strike for political ends. 
“Autarchy” has nothing to do with the Greek 
word for rule and should not be spelt in that 
manner. Space might have been spared for a list 
of the members of the United Nations as at the 
The special trend of 
American interest is shown by the fact that the 
Dawes Plan is dealt with but Locarno is not. 


time of going to press. 


There are well designed articles on the British 
Empire and Canada, and the India and Pakistan 
articles are not more sketchy than one would 
expect from the novelty of the institutions to be 
described. 


Labor’s Political Arm 


THE more we read of the angry protests of mem- 
bers and supporters of the Newspaper Guild 
against the suggestion that the recognition by the 
Guild of the CCF as the “political arm of labor” 
has any significance as regards the political lean- 
ings of its members, the more we are compelled 
to wonder what that recognition really means. It 
is our understanding that the trade unions which 
have adopted this recognition make a cash con- 
tribution to the CCF out of their union funds. It 
seems therefore to follow that if there are any 
members of the Guild who are Conservatives, Lib- 
erals or Labor-Progressives, they must be contrib- 
uting indirectly, through their Guild fees, to the 


(a SE TTR 


April Yule 


(“Probably milder. High tomorrow, 60. 
Weather report.) 

I TOOK thee at thy word, but 1 was sold 

O bogus prophet! Probably milder! Gosh! 

The morn was fair; 1 donned a mackintosh 

(Put all vour faith in weathermen, and, behold 

You're fairly certain never to grow old) 

At the day's end I had perforce to slosh 

Thorough the streets with never a galosh 

4nd probable symptoms of a Grade A cold 


I have a little plan. Down town T'll go 
Some lethal weapon in my poke secreted 
Fit for the task of causing bones to crunch, 
Done with my travel through this April snow 
I'll straightway march into his office (heated) 
And he will probably be out to lunch 
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funds of a party to whose principles and objec- 
tives they are opposed. They are of course per- 
fectly entitled to do so; the action violates none 
of the human rights and fundamental freedoms 
so long as membership in the Guild is not a con- 
dition of employment, which of course it might 
easily become if the Guild should grow strong 
enough to demand the closed shop. But it seems 
rather silly and illogical to us, and gives us the 
feeling that perhaps those members of the Guild 
who are not Liberals, Conservatives or Labor- 
Progressives are likely to be more ardent and 
active in their Guild activities than those who are 
members of these older or younger parties. 

As the Guild is now the bargaining agent for 
the journalistic employees of the Canadian Press 
the matter is not without public interest 


PASSING SHOW 


MOST icebergs originate in Greenland, says 
a U.S. columnist. Why doesn’t Uncle Sam 
tell Greenland te stop it? 


People can have as much social security 
as they are willing to pay for, says a Cana- 
dian politician. It is persons, not people, 
that have social security, and they aren’t 
the same persons as those who pay for it. 


No, Jennifer, it is not true that statesmen 
who sign the North Atlantic pact get tickets 
to “South Pacific.” 


Tax is off ice-cream. Colder cones for 


the kiddies. 


“What young gangsters need ts discipline”, 
says the Halifax Chronicle-Herald. Sure, 
but the time to give it to them is before 
they become young gangsters 


Crops in Holland are threatened by “mil- 
lions of field mice’, and we await the news 
that the little creatures were trained in Rus- 


Sla. 


Prize Clipping of the Week 
If dog is really man’s best friend, 
Then dogs we must not ban; 
But out this way there are. I'd say 
Too many dogs per man. 
Isa Grindlay Jackson in 


Vancouver Province 


Canada is cutting down her apple trees 
What she needs is a new slogan: “An apple 
a dav Keeps the apple-tree-cutter-downer 
away. 


Toronto municipal authorities complain 
of the cost of paying for hospitalization ot 
indigent patients. But why worrv? When 
we get a real welfare state nobody will be 


really indigent. 


The 33.3 mills of the Toronto tax rate 
are going to grind a lot of taxpavers ex 


ceeding small 


The snowmobile will mean fewer dogs in 
Newfoundland and more sheep, says the 
St. John’s News. Yes, but will the snowmo- 
bile jump into the water and rescue children 
as the Newfoundland dogs used to do? 


About the only thing the average Cana- 
dian can save now is daylight, and there 
is a concerted move to prevent him from 
saving even that 


An economist says it is a delusion to be- 
lieve that governments can save money 
How does he know? What government ever 
tried? 


Lucy Says some of the competitors in 
the Dominion Drama Festival don’t seem 
to want to be X-Wraved. 
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Psst! 
an Earful 


of Canada 


by Patrick Waddington 


FOR 13 hours every day ot the year the Voice 
ff Canada (International Service of the CBC) 
speaks In a do/7en languages OVeT world air Waves. 

\nd the people listen. 
Not only those in West- 
ern Europe, the Com- 
monwealth and South 
America; but in coun 
tries where Communism 
rules. in Czechoslovakia 
and Soviet Germany 
They are news - hungry 
and information-starved 
in those areas of total- 
tarian regimes. and the 
C BC International Ser- 
vice Means something to 
them a contact with 





the outside world i 


IRA DILWORTH 


triendly voice 
Back in 1942 the Canadian Government au 
thorized the creation of short-wave station. En 
gineers chose a site on the Tantramar marshes 
dear the NB-NS border. It was far enough East 
to protect the radio beams trom absorption o1 
listortion by the North Magnetic Pole and the 


ed unusual ground conductivity 


‘ marshes provid 


CBC craftsmen set up two 50,000 watt trans 


1 


tters and designed two-way radiating svstem 
of most modern in the world. BY means 
emotely controlled switches. beams can be 
iimed in any of six directions to cover the globe 
But the site was not suitable for programming 
Montreal was chosen as headquarters: the 600 


Mie Lap tl Sackville was bridged by telephone 
By 1944 Canada was ready to talk to the 

world. The tirst experimental test was made on 

Christmas Day. It was a program beamed to our 


roops abroad. On Feb. 25, 1945, the service was 


tticially opened. Since then the Voice of Can- 
ada has received over 135.000 letters from more 
than 100 countries 


They come trom everywhere. Many indicate 


that listeners are prepared to run grave risks to 


Estabrooks examines in 


RIGGER Hedi 


Wwiator inftennae arrays 


Sack ville 














WIDELY travelied radio veterans supervise Voice 
1. §. Peach, English Language; H. W. Morrison, Latin 


tune in on Canada. A man in Prague writes 
“| have to listen to you with my receiving set hid- 
den in a cupboard, using earphones The com- 
rades are watching. . .” 

When the Communist government was installed 
in Czechoslovakia, the mail received dropped to 
about 100 a month from an averaged 1.200. But 
the letters that do come through indicate the 
audience is as firm as ever. The same ts true of 
the Russian zone in Germany. With an added. 
unusual feature. More youngsters under 20 are 
listening to the Voice of Canada in the Russian 
zone than elsewhere in Germany. The CBC ts 
reaching the very generation that was born wher 
Hitler seized power 

At present, Soviet Germany and Czechoslo 
vakia are the easternmost areas in a shortwave 
sweep that in Europe alone carries the Voice of 
Canada trom Italy to the Scandinavian countries 
Obvious difficulties, including cost. prevent ex 
tension of programs to Russia and the Balkans 

Ira Dilworth, General Supervisor of the Inter 
national Service, said recently: “We are embar 
rassed in planning tor further expansion by the 
lack ot additional transmitters. Until funds are 
made available for these transmitters there ts lit 
tle hope that such expansion can take place.’ 

News is still an integral part of all foreign 
broadcasts. It comes over a battery otf teletypes 
in both English and French: is used in the pro 
duction of five English news bulletins a dav: is 
simultaneously translated into other languages 


WORLD: CLOCK al Voice 


Birgit Wahllof shows differences in time zones 


fre Ud quarters 


Malak 


PATRICK Waddington is on CBC's N 
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$10 
ea 
Groat al 
of Canada: (L to R) S. W. Griffiths, European e 
Jmnerica; and Gerard Arthur, French Lanecuag si 
The German section ts headed by Eric Koch n 
an anti-Nazi refugee and now a Canadian citize 3 
It broadcasts three times daily. Head of the 9 
Czechoslovakian department is Dr. Walte M 
Schmolka who left Prague in 1939. Rec« this I 
section has been transmitting a series 01 ¢ on: 
and work of Thomas Masaryk, President-liber <4 
itor. In the opening program the Little Symphon Da 
of Montreal broadcast a full half hour of Czect 
music. Doctor Schmolka himself was soloist y 
\ former underground fighter in) Hollan _ 
Maja van Steensel, heads the Dutch section. Her es 
staff has been featuring a series on Canad = 
dustry, social security and working conditions 4 
Farm programs are a regular item on S e 
other broadcasts, and are popular in Eu 
Material for all departments is draw i 
coast to coast, gathered by their own px 
b\ research assistants, correspondents and tree by 
ance writers. There are commentaries news ; 
ind political events and art .by such authorities : 
as Burton Keirstead of McGill University’s De ae 
partment of Economics, Blair Fraser Via : 


ean's, Walter O'Hearn of The Mont De 
Star, J. B. McGeachy of Toronto’s The G 


ind Mail and Ross Munro, Southam p S b 
Essentially the International Service is trying c 

to present Canada to the world. But it also gives 

coverage to the United Nations’ affairs. As Dr 


Schmolka says: “Radio Canada Is the on reig 
station that does this work regularly and ts th Bill 
main objective source of U.N. material 

To meet this demand for information ab 
Canada, Internattonal Service has the ingest 
shortwave signal in North America: its tt has : 
grown trom 41 to 1945 to a present 195 speaks E 
in 13 languages to more than 30 count And 





Its Operation is covered by a budget of 
two million dollars 

It is money well spent in the opiniot me 
versed in such matters. For the Depa 
External Affairs, it provides immediate tage 
on Canada’s attitude toward world ts. 
vives the official Canadian opinion ot! tel 
tional issues. Conversely, it tells foreig teners 


her 
ets 














how Canadians view the actions of t! ow 
countries. For the Department of Trade 
lates business and economic interest. To « 
example, the International Trade Fair a onte 
Was brought to the attention of govern 


private trade interests in scores of fore inds 





“Objectivity and truth have been dro 
in Europe,” savs a German writer, vour 
transmissions have given me hope agai! 

They listen to us around the wo 
More and more of them all the time 








THEY'RE PUTTING 


THE SQUEEZE 
ON GAMBLING 


by Ge: on McCaffrey 


[SAW >cts being placed within the 


noon-da’ shadow of Toronto’s City 
Hall un the very nose of the law. 
Jsaw a .alow-faced man wearing a 
brown fetora, blue overcoat and beige 
camel-li: * scarf meet two other men, 
sop to «iat and receive money from 
each of ‘em. A few minutes later in 
aQueen street café, I sat at the coun- 
tr and \stened to that man place a 


call at tne public telephone. “Two 
across the board Lady Luck. One and 
Swan Dove.” 

While he was at the ‘phone two 
r men came in and gave him 
money. [heir conversation was quite 





audible where I was sitting ten feet 
yay. “Ten to win Green Grass” for 


the first and “Five and five Gosh 
Darn” for the second. The new ar- 
ils waited until the sallow-faced 
ad finished the conversation. 
They left together. Outside a patrol 
sergeant and a constable passed by 
ad said “Good afternoon” to them. 
| sat in the restaurant within ear- 
stot of the telephone for two hours. 
person used it: the sallow- 
fed man. He dropped 32 nickels 
hetween noon and two o'clock. 

On a good afternoon in Toronto a 
bookie can receive $500 in small bets 
without any effort. Operating 300 
divs a year, he could register 
Multiply that amount by 
) (the estimated number of 
kies in Toronto) and double the 
result for the rest of Canada, and you 
have some idea of the size of a gi- 
gantic extra-legal enterprise supported 
Vevery city and large town in Can- 


moan h 
i 


Only one 


Billion Dollar Business 


Gam)ling,” says a Toronto social 
Picholovist, “has replaced drink as 
the national evil.” While no official 
Matistes of the traffic are possible, a 
nservaiive estimate of the total 
ney « rected to organized gambling 
S aroun. the $1 billion mark. It in- 


tudes h. rse-racing, roulette, barbotte, 
‘unk crop, dice, lotteries and sports 
pools get a complete picture, 


sud he e to add church bingo, char- 
ie carnival gambling, and local 
“sy On \ockey and ball games. 
\ for aight ago I heard a York 
nt ixi_ driver convicted for 
common gaming house and 
ined $. 0 or three months in jail. 
I insel Harold Sanders wasn’t 
‘ised He wanted to see the con- 





"eed nin in jail. 

San ing games operated nightly 
“Over oronto and district are get- 
ing inte the ‘big business’ class,” he 
rema Later he told me: “The 
Maid who are running crap 


sles ii private homes are employed 


by people higher up who are the brains 
in the thing. 

“When the police raid, they don’t 
get at the root of the problem. They 
catch one keeper, but there are hun- 
dreds of others the same night who 
aren't caught. The people organizing 
the games endeavor to employ people 
who have never been convicted of 
any offence. The accused always tells 
a hard luck story and he gets off with 
a fine that’s paid by the organization. 

“It’s just ridiculous to impose fines. 
It should be apparent to the public 
that an offender is going to go to jail 
the first time.” 

Professional gambling is becoming 
so vast, so complex, that the law en- 
forcement bodies of a single com- 
munity can’t cope with it. A book- 
making business may have its front 
on the mainstreets of the city and re- 
lay its transactions beyond the reach 
of the city police to a suburb or muni- 
cipality where the local police receive 
no complaints. It is a violation of the 
Criminal Code, a Dominion statute 
that is enforced by the provinces. Yet 
there is no coordinated effort by all 
ten attorneys-general to squeeze all 
the racketeers out of business. 


Human Nature to Gamble 


The ace in the hand of the gambling 
fraternity is the public attitude. Ask 
a dozen of your best friends about 
gambling, and most of them will prob- 
ably say: “Oh, it’s human nature to 
gamble. Everybody likes to take a 
chance now and then.” 

Magistrate Arthur Hanrahan of 
Windsor has publicly deplored the 
tendency of people who condone bet- 
ting on the grounds “there is really 
no harm in risking 50 cents. This is 
propaganda the bookies would gladly 
pay to have published because it 
clouds the real problem. How often 
have you read of public officials, once 
efficient public servants, who finally 
land themselves behind bars because 
of bending to the pressure of the tre- 
mendous wealth these rackets produce 
and which must be available to assure 
them uninterrupted operation.” 

In the U.S., organized gambling 
has been recognized as the greatest 
single corruption to police officials and 
state legislators. Attorney-General J. 
Howard McGrath called it “the big- 
gest illicit traffic since prohibition.” 
President Harry Truman ordered a 
campaign last month “to stamp out a 
postwar resurgence of underworld 
forces living on vice and greed.” 

Canadian law enforcement officials 
are not such good publicists. Crisp, 
laconic Clifford R. Malone, Deputy 
Attorney-General of Ontario de- 
scribes ‘the current situation as 


“nothing extraordinary.” A report on 
his desk from Commissioner of Pro- 
vincial Police W. H. Stringer, how- 
ever, states that “unlawful betting has 
reached tremendous proportions and 
has become big business—the princi- 
pal tax-free, lucrative livelihood of 
certain persons. This organization 
now extends to the bookmaker in 
every major town and principal city 
of Ontario. It has daily connections 
with many cities in the United States.” 
Dr. J. R. Seeley, Toronto psychi- 
atrist, who made an extensive study 
of the Chicago underworld in the de- 
pression, substantiates the claim of 
American community advisers that 
gambling promotes political corrup- 
tion. “The people want two things— 
to have the law enforced and to en- 
gage in breaking the law occasionally. 
[he gambler makes a business out of 
breaking the law. The mediator—the 
one who brings the two together—is 
the policeman or the politician.” 
The alarming fact is that people 
are more and more accepting gambling 
as a national pastime. Chief Con- 
stable John Chisholm, Toronto, is 
grieved that he hasn’t received one 
complaint about gambling from a citi- 
zen in the last nine months. “The pub- 
lic draw a line between gamblers on 
the one hand, and thieves, shoplifters, 
bandits and murderers on the other.” 
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W. E. Macdonald, defence counsel 
in a gaming house case, made a typi- 
cal comment in a New Toronto court 
last month: “I hope the Government 
takes over control of this type of sport 
instead of trying to prevent it. At 
present, people face charges for the 
same thing they do at the race track 
six months a year.” 

Like those who agree with him, 
Macdonald is disregarding the evi- 
dence of gambling excesses in the 
United States, where big syndicates 
rely on the dime and dollar bets of 
the “innocent, small-time” gambler 
C. H. Chatters, secretary of the 
American Municipal Association, 
says, “Millions of dollars go annually 
to corrupt authorities to break down 
local laws. Racketeers use their 
huge profits to go into legitimate busi- 
ness, grab huge political power and 
extend their corrupting influence.” 

Ihe impact of the U.S. on Cana- 
dian gambling habits is considerable 
A loronto race track official,;who has 
seen all sides of the racing business 
for the last 25 years, estimates that 
“one big American syndicate associa- 
ted with the big racing papers con- 
trols most of the betting and influences 
al! the rest.” 

The greatest aid to the bookmaker 
is the telephone. At least 95 per cent 
of all bets outside the pari-mutuel 
machines are made through bookies 
in cigar stores, pool rooms, news- 
stands and clean-and-press shops. The 
bets are relayed to a back-end in a 
residential or suburban home. Favor- 
ite locations are in attics and base- 
ments where the sheet-writer record- 
ing the bets will have plenty of time 
to destroy the evidence. The remain- 
ing five per cent of the bets are placed 
with side-walk bookies. 

In 1947 there was a test case to 
determine whether the police could 
find out, on the authority of a search 
warrant, to what place the predomin- 
ant number of calls was going from 


PARI-MUTUEL bets are made in millions; off-the-track bets, in tens of millions. 


Jim Lynch 
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Craven A’ will not affect the throat 


There’s really nothing finer than Craven ‘A’. 
I find them so delightful. The smooth, cool, 












fresh smoking pleasure Craven ‘A’ gives can 
always be depended upon! 
That's why my favourite is Craven ‘A’— 


the finest of them all. 


The largest-selling Cork Tipped Cigarette 
in the world 






CRAVEN PLAIN—without cork tips 
same fine quality as Craven ‘A’ 









CARRERAS LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND —150 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 


WESTERN SAVINGS «LOAN ASSOCIATION 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


McCalium-Hill Building, Regina, Sask. 


Agency Buliding, Edmonton, Alta 
221 A-8th Ave., W., Caigary, Alta 407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask 
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a telephone suspected of being in the 
constant use of a bookmaker. The 
court turned down the application. No 
attempt has been made by any Cana- 
dian police department, however, to 
get permission to tap wires. 

If the telephone service were cut 
off, it would deal a death-blow to 
bookmaking. A Windsor morality offi- 
cer told me that telephone companies 
could facilitate matters for police by 
making investigations before installing 
telephones. “There’s no excuse for 
three or four ‘phones in a bedroom.” 

The second device, the be-all and 
end-all of bookmaking, Is the wire 
service which links up every major 
Canadian city with the big track news 
syndicates in Chicago. The bookie in 
Windsor or Montreal who gets the 
first news over the wire pays $65 to 
$100 a week. Those next in line pay 


less. 


War on Bookies 


“The wire service,” savs Magistrate 
Hanrahan, “supplying racing informa- 


tion to handbooks, that to them is as 


Hydro to industry, is not established ° 


except in communities where it is as- 
sured of uninterrupted operation 
Wherever it does settle there 1s a co- 
incident blight upon those in a police 
department whose sworn duty is to 
put it out of operation 

“If Detroit officials are correct in 
their accusation that this wire service 
has located and continued to operate 
in Windsor, is there any connection 
between that strangely and persistently 
ignored fact and the sorry spectacle 
of official laxity that permitted Asset 
[Joseph Assef, convicted in Windsor, 
March 8, for bootlegging] to unlaw 
fully distribute $15,000 worth of Ii- 
quor each month quite untouched by 
police interference?” 

Most of the trouble 1s 
Windsor and Montreal 
Canada with most money and most 
readily influenced by the U.S. It is 
also here that intensive anti-gambling 


between 


the part of 


raids are being conducted 

Open criticism by Magistrate Han- 
rahan of “official laxity” in respect to 
vice and gambling touched off a police 


ra 
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READY TO SERVE YOU 


With professional skill in the 
following capacities— 


commission investigation in \ 
While no report has been iss; 
not likely that effective evide 
be produced. The police will 
their hearts before the hand ti 
them, and the bookies are 
ther underground. Windsor 
would like to see the provinci 
step into the picture — outs 
not known to the bookies 
wouldn't be “impeded” by ir 
direction. Commissioner Stri; 
just returned from a visit to \ 
but has not announced any 
to lend assistance to local po 

Speaking to the Ontario le 
Premier Frost said bookmaki 
cause Of more troubie in the 
tration of law in the provi 
anything else. He intends t 
Last fortnight Tupper Bigel 
leave of absence from his job 
magistrate to head a racing 
sion. Besides regulating disp 
tween track owners and hor 
ers, the commission will d 
thing possible to limit bettir 
pari-mutuel machines. In eft 
will mean unrelenting War OI 

Lottery operators are gett 
shritt, too. The Dominion 
ment refused to amend the ¢ 
Code last month to lift the bar 
vincial lotteries. Quebec Pren 
plessis had proposed a bill th 
legalize lotteries in Quebec. M 
has been hewing close to tt 
Attorney-General J. O. Mel 
banned a Winnipeg house ra 
violation of the Code. In To 
man was fined $1000 and an 
fined $1000 and sent to ja 
month for selling Irish Sw 
tickets 

If gambling has become 
ness, as most of the police 
sioners admit, it’s going to s 
way as long as people shr 
shoulders and treat it as “one 
things everybody does.” It 
whelming evidence is that it’s 
gambler who provides the b 
butter for the big syndicat 
have successively corrupted 
ment wherever they are al 
operate. As one police ch 
“The public gets what it des 
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Watch That Tory Comeback || assistant proressor 


As PC’s Recover Confidence 
The Public Renews 


Its Confidence in Them 


chael Barkway 


OU remember last Easter? 
Minister St. Laurent made his 
he West Coast during the Par- 
iry Recess, and as soon as 
ient reassembled he announced 
ieral Election. 
Conservative party is still try- 
ecover from the beating it took 
1c, and when Parliament re- 
es it will face the biggest test 
ogress. The 
stened and 
Conserva- 
P's who 
ack to Ot- 
st fall were 
y saying to 
ves that the 
of an op- 
is to Op- 
then, 
p to Easter, 
> been conscientiously trying 
vse. One of them, Donald 
of Toronto, was picked out 
ph Maybank, the vigorous Win- 
Liberal, to be called a “scold.” 
» Fleming deserved it more 
me of his colleagues, but May- 
description was a pretty apt 
m of the party’s tactics. 
person scolds once or twice,” 
may be listened 
e keeps on scolding . . . after a 
ne will get in the frame of 
| putting the word ‘common’ in 
and no one will listen 


since 


MICHAEL BARKWAY 


‘scold, 
at ail.” 
kes time. of course, for Con 
e¢ MP’s to get back their con 
in themselves, let alone other 
in them. But be- 
he scenes the parliamentary 
las been at work trying to find 
ng positive to put in place of 
negative criticism they were 
out publicly. A good many 
i think that all this meditation 
vilderness is now going to bear 
M. Macdonnell’s speech on 
iget was the first-fruits. 
e PC’s have tound as good 
ome of them think, the second 
this session will be a.much 
vely affair than the first half. 
list of legislation the Govern- 
ints to pass looks about as dull 
uld be. A bill to consolidate 
anadianize” the disciplinary 
the armed services, renewal of 
eat Board Act, amendments to 
1ada Shipping Act, possibly a 
of the Indian Act (though it 
tt be ready in time): there’s 
here to excite the country. 
there are also the annual de- 
1 the Budget and the Estimates; 
iUs where George Drew and 
wers have their chance. 
i¢ last session Fred McGregor 
! the Government’s suppression 
flour- milling report. He gave 
osition their only good issue. 
ne they can thank their stars 
tson Sellar. As Auditor-Gener- 


confidence 





al, Watson Sellar reports directly to 
Parliament and not to the Govern- 
ment. He has made a series of detailed 
criticisms of the handling of the Esti- 
mates. This is right up the PC’s alley 
They’ve been complaining about it in 


season and out of season, but they 
veren't diligent enough, or smart 
enough, to get the convincing details. 


That is what Sellar has done for them. 
With all his ammunition they can be 
trusted to drive harder than ever tor 
a Committee on Estimates. 

The Government will be in a deli- 
cate spot. Several ministers, with 
Brooke Claxton the most prominent, 
have flatly turned down the idea of a 
committee being able to call civil ser- 
vants. Now Sellar reminds them that 
Mackenzie King had no such scruples. 
It will be difficult for the Government 
to reverse its stand; almost equally 
difficult to argue against the A-G. 

This directly affects every taxpayer, 
and the PC’s ought to get support if 
they can play their cards right. 

But the new PC line will really get 
its test in the Budget debate. Every- 
One is worried about trade and the 
economic situation. And when people 
are worried they are apt to demand 
action, even if they don’t know what 
action they want. Even within the 
Cabinet—as Fisheries Minister May- 
hew’s outburst hinted—there are sub- 
stantial differences of emphasis, if not 
of principle. 

Abbott’s Budget, 
was a stand-pat budget The 
tone, echoed with some differences by 
Cc. D. Howe, “Things are going 
on all right. There may be difficulties 
ahead, but if there are, the only thing 
we can do is to keep in good shape to 
meet them.” The PC’s are saying 


rightly or wrongly 


general 


Was 


Macdonnell’s speech was the opening 
shot—that this is a hopeless attitude, 
and that it shows a complete lack of 





cP 
AUDITOR-GENERAL: Watson Sel- 
lar’s criticism of handling Estimates 
was in line with PC's argument. 


vision. Their motto might be: “Where 


there is no vision the people perish.” 


Eating some of their previous 
words, they are now accepting the 


Government's view of the unemploy- 
ment situation; but to reach a differ- 
ent conclusion. They have wala 
up to the fact that the continuing prob- 
lem is this: not that people are losing 
jobs, but that more and more people 
want jobs each year, and the number 
of jobs is not growing fast enough. 
New enterprise must create new jobs. 
The same with taxation. If Abbott 
is prepared to sit still under a con- 
tinuing tax burden of $2,400 millions, 
the Conservatives say they aren't. If 
our expenditures have to stay that 
high, they argue, the way to meet 
them is by increased production. That 
is the only way to get more revenue 
from taxes without increasing rate. 


A Happy Theme 


All this adds up to a theme that 
is congenial to the PC party. and par- 
ticularly dear to George Drew: a drive 
to dev elop Canadian resources for Ca- 
nadians. Though no one remembers 
it now there was a plank in the Con- 
servative platform about a National 
Advisory Development Council. We'll 
hear a lot about it in weeks ahead. 

We'll also hear about immigration. 
As SN showed recently (Feb. 14) the 
with the highest immigra- 
tion have the lowest unemployment, 
(with the exception of the 
case of BC). Conservatives say this is 
not coincidence. Some of them want 
immigration by millions. Farmers. 
they say, could certainly use millions 
more Canadian mouths; both new and 
old industries would benefit from a 
larger domestic market: new industries 
would provide jobs for newcomers. 

This demands new capital too; and 
the Government’s role, in the PC 
view, is to attract more private invest- 
ment into Canadian enterprises 

The PC plan, then, as it is likely to 
develop, is to think less about finding 
markets for agricultural surpluses and 
a great deal more about producing 
This 
which will 


prov inces 


special 


more of the things we carr sell 
means metals and things 
have an assured market south of the 
border; but it also means expanding 
both domestic production and domes- 
tic consumption 

Obviously there are plenty of snags 
in all this. The Conservatives them- 
selves have not thought out all the 
answers. Liberal Ministers will prob- 
ably say that part of the new pro- 
gram is a straight from them 
(which is at least partly true), and 
that the rest is impractical. 

Time will show. But if the Con- 
servatives are even beginning to feel 
their way towards a real fighting 
policy, it will do us all good. Their 
attempt is likely to be the most signi- 
ficant feature of the remainder of this 
Parliamentary 


steal 


Session. 
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of POLITICAL ECONOMY 


The University of Alberta invites 
applications for the position of Assist- 
ant Professor of Political Economy at 
an initial salary of $3,500, duties to 
commence September Ist, 1950. Appli- 
cants should be graduates in Commerce 
or Economics and be qualified to teach 
Business Administration. 

Applications stating age, nationality, 
marital status and other relevant de- 
tails; particulars of academic and tech- 













nical qualifications and experience 
mames and addresses of persons to 
whom reference can be made; and 





accompanied by a recent photograph or 
snapshot, should reach the Dean of 
Arts and Science, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada, not later than 
April 30, 1950 








March 22, 1950 











QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


and 
SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 
KINGSTON — ONTARIO 
On lake Ontario and St. Lawrence 


River in Rideau Lakes District 


July 3 to August 16, 1950 


In addition to credit courses on degree 
work instruction offered n ART 
MUSIC, DRAMA, BALLET, ENGLISH 

Public Speaking; English for 
speaking students 


French 
three weeks’ course 
on Modern English Writers by Dr. E. J 


Pratt 


Descriptive literature on request 


Reserve Now for Spring Delivery 


Chinese Elm Hedge 


will grow 2 feet first vear 

plants sufficient for 25 teet (12 to 
20 inches bushy) $2.98 seedlings 
12 inches high $4.50 per 100 (plant 


6 inches apart) 


Giant Exhibition Peonies in colors 
red, white or pink, 3 for $1.89 


Apple trees 4 feet high in varieties 
McIntosh, Spy, Delicious, 3 for $1.98 


Plum trees 4 feet high in varieties 
Burbank and Lombard, 4 for $2.98 


Free Colour Garden Guide 
With Every Order 


Brookdale-Kingsway Nurseries 
BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO 





Bermuda 


For information concerning i 
e leading Bermuda hotels = 


Belmont Manor & 
SS. Pi Poiel Oca d 
_ INVERURIE HOTEL 
oa & COTTAGE SUITES 
ra % 
NS aes x loca! Travel Agent or CG 
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paris insists: "This Spring, the cape is newer 
than the jacket. Here, at its best... dressmaker 
softness in fine Oriental mink, indicative of the 
superlative collection in the Fur Salon, 


Fashion Floor, the Third. 











THE WATER OF | |FE 


TO THE inhabitants of the n 
and of Todday, whiskey wa 
cally known as the Water of Li: 
when the supply of whiskey r 
in World War II, life in the 
Hebrides was almost extinguis 
ts source. Therf just as the Hebr 
vere reduced to supporting ex 
with homemade lemonade, : 
aden with 50.000 cases of 
foundered in Todday’s front 
Actually such a ship did fou 
ich a harbor during World 
The rest of the narrative, we 
is fictitious. Whether this is 
r not is irrelevant. The st 
‘Tight Little Island” is real er 
be irresistible and funny en 
shake even the framer of 
stead Act. 
All that was needed to rour 
this beautiful comedy-situation 


U 


oO 


dauntless Englishman with m 
sense of the inviolability of |: nd 
no clue whatever to the pecu es 
of native behavior. The role alls 
naturally to Mr. Basil Radf 4S 
the English Home Defence 0 cer 
who would rather see the 50,00 ses 
at the bottom of the Atlantic tt 

the illicit possession of the Islanders 
The Hebrideans, a wonderfu 1S- 


sorted lot with faces almost as rugged 
as their own coast-line, are just as 
fanatically set on getting the stuff 
ashore. The majesty of the law never 
enters their simple island heads which 
are concerned only with the majesty 
of whiskey. 

This is the type of comedy that the 
English studios do best, and, usually, 
better than anyone else. Given 4 cer- 
tain preposterous logic of situation 
(see “Passport to Pimlico”) they al- 
low the comedy to run on its own 
momentum, gathering its laughs as it 
goes, but never reaching for them and 
never straying from the pure line of 
comedy in search of the irrelevant 
gag. 


IT IS only in comedies of this type, 
too, that the British distrust of racket- 
ing pace is entirely justified. When 
English comedy is thin it seems ex.cer- 


batingly slow and diffuse. But when its 
material is as rich as it is here, 1! can 
afford to take its own time, © ying 


> 


each sequence the value it is en'itled 
to—e.g., the interminable Gaelic Sun- 
day which leaves the unhappy be wler- 
hatted Islanders with nothing t 

to do than stand on a headland © ing 
out to sea at the wreck that S« ath 
piety forbids them to plunder. Will 
it hold? Will it sink with its He yen- 


sent cargo before the clock kes 
twelve?) 
Once the cargo is safely Fe, 


with the busy Commander of | ome 
Defence hot on its trail, ever: ‘ing 
goes into action, and the pace m. ches 
the emergency. Everyone and «:¢ 


thing, including the camera, go.» On 
es . . the 

a prolonged hilarious binge. Ev. the 

commentator, who opened th 


with the measured diction of [Itz 
patrick delivering a travelogue, .<Ver 
ops a richly agglutinous accent « ‘fing 
these sequences. The lapse | mnly 
temporary, however. He strate items 
up in time to point the moral co iclv- 





“~ 


sjon- ‘hat eventually the Hebrideans 
drant their way right back to their 
origi’ | predicament. 

Al...g with Basil Radford are Cath- 
arine Lacey, Wylie Watson, Joan 
Gree: “ood and a variety of Gaelic 
types. all highly satisfactory, as they 


shoul.’ be. —> 


| ARRIVED at “Barricade” a few 
minu’ s late, to find one character 
limp: . badly and the heroine (Ruth 
Rom. .) in bed with a wounded leg 
and high fever. As it turned out, 
howe er, these were incidental disa- 
biliti They are closely followed by 
amu ijerous beating-up and a closely 
phot. -raphed, extremely violent sui- 
cide. ogether with an attempt at the 
iving entombment of Mr. Raymond 


Mass Some incidental bloodshed 
follows and finally everything flares 
up a big production massacre, 


which leaves three survivors out of a 
cast o! fifty or sixty. No credits in any 
‘nariment for this one. 


“PERF ECT STRANGERS” presents 
Ginger Rogers and Dennis Morgan 
as a pair of jurors, both married, who 
are appointed to help decide the fate 
of a man accused of murdering his 
wife. In less than five minutes Jurors 
Rogers and Morgan are deeply in love, 
a state of mind that leads them to take 

lenient attitude of the defendant, 
who has been accused of pushing his 
wite over a cliff. Three jurors hold 
out for a verdict of guilty but Miss 
Rogers tricks one over to the defen- 
dant’s side and finally rocks the whole 
iry into dazed unanimity by admit- 
ng bravely that, yes, she and Juror 
Morgan are indeed in love, but far 
om wanting to push any third parties 
over cliffs they are willing to wait six 
months for a divorce. 

‘Pertect Strangers” may well leave 
ou doubt about which American 
nstitution is the shakier — marriage 
rt jury svstem. 

Mary Lowrey Ross 


OTTAWA VIEW 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 


GAS ABOUT GAS 


VETERAN observers can’t recall any 
b r like the one on pipelines. It 

Started out modestly last session. Now 

Howaid Green (PC Vancouver- 

Quac has organized a_ full-dress 

oper n which would earn good 
ven in the U.S. Senate. 

1} companies want to build gas 
Pipe . from Alberta to British Co- 
im and the northwestern U:S. 
They :ust be incorporated by Parlia- 
ment. ‘he first in the field, Westcoast 
‘rans \ission Company, caught its 
Worl in act of incorporation) last 
sumr By fall, two others applied, 
Dut then some militant MP’s had 


reali7, | that the line might go through 
the lL leaving Vancouver at the end 
Sit. they wanted an all-Canadian 
I i the U.S. at the overflow end. 


bsence of any promise about 
e to be followed they have so 
vented the incorporation ot 
tither of the new companies. 

[ho 2's also a new move to fix the 
id -ompany. J. S. Sinnott (L, 
Sprine ield, Man.) has proposed an 
amen nent to the charter of West- 
“Oast Fansmission to make it build in 
Canad. too. 
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ALBERT COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1857 
BELLEVILLE ONTARIO 


Courses Offered 













LOWER. MIDDLE SCHOOL, HONOUR 
MATRICULATION. UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND COMMERCE 

MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART i 
i PHYSICAL RECREATION | 
} SUPERVISED EVENING STUDY 
| ” 
| Illustrated prospectus on request. Early 
| registration advisabl Write to: 
PRINCIPAL AND HEADMASTER, 
& REV BERT HOWARD. DO “ 

GLOOM overcasts Hebrideans in “Tight Little Island” through wartime drought } 4? Co-Educational a, 



















GRAHAM HALL THE MANOR 
FOR YOUNG MEN FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG WOMEN 


BAKER HOUSE 
FOR BOYS 


of whiskey. It is dispelled by foundering of ship with 50,000 cases on shore. 





EXASPERATION ac- 
crues, first when Sabbath 
inactivity prevents immed- 
late rescue Of precious 
cargo. At stroke of mid- 
night, the islanders set 
out for ship as she pre- 
pares to overturn. Tension 
mounts as case after case 
is swung over side: but 


she holds lone enough. Boredom breeds error— 


counting money IS bor- 
ing but mistakes are 





costly! 
Save time, trouble, 
inaccuracy — use 


National Paper Goods’ 
TUBULAR COIN 
WRAPPERS —in all 
sizes. Can be imprinted 
with your firm name if 
desired 


GUILT nonpluses Tod- 
day's constable when Brit- 
ish Home - Guard officer 
(Basil Radford) demands 
information of “salvage.” 
Constable knows where 
whiskey is hidden, thus is 
torn between loyalty to 
Islanders (plus private 
inclination) and 
irksome sense of duty. 


Write and ask for samples and prices 
on Tubular Coin Wrappers and 
NATIONAL Safety Seal Envelopes 


NATIONAL 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Halifex, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


/ST.THOW THOMAS 
ONTARIO 








EXCITEMENT of hilari- 


ous chase strains faces of 





fleeing Islanders whose 






cache has been discovered 
by the authorities. A 
rickety truck careening 
across sand dunes and 
cliff-sides is picture's most 
sidesplitting sequence. Just 
as pursuers close in, unique 
refueling saves them. 










ctus with full into 





teescand 







yarding courses, 
life, write to the Principcl 


Rey, Sterhen J. Mathers, M.A, B.D. 
St. Thomas, Catania 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 7= 


| 
i 
' 
REVELRY of engagement party is guaranteed by successful retention of “water | 


of life.” But this and subsequent parties soon return Todday to drought 
—Alil photos: J. Arthur Rank 





HARVEY PERRIN CHOIR 
SONG AND PAGEANTRY 


assisted by 
ALBERT MARSON, tenor 


EATON AUDITORIUM 


Mon. Apr. 24 and Tues. Apr. 25 
8.30 p.m 


Tickets $1 and $1.50 (no tax 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


CROSSROADS FOR EUROPE 
OPINION 


IN STRASBOURG 


divided over the invitation sent by the 


Was 


Committee of Foreign Ministers ot 
the Council of | urope to Western 
( n tO JOIN as an associate Mem 
Der. Germany was asked to send 18 


embers to the Consultative 
nd the Saat 
Neither would be 


Assem 
three members 
represented on the 
Councl Munisters 


Susan Strange reports on this con- 


versial Move, and also on the pres- 
ent poor outlook for the development 
the Council of Europe into an 
g Western 
Europe, to the London Observer and 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


embryo government tor 


iHEKE is no disguising the fact that 
le invitation to Germany is a gambie 
and risks a snub by the 
German Government. whose approval 


deliberate 


of the idea is by no means certain 
As it is, Germanv will 
position whatever, not even an ob- 
server’s, in the Committee of Minis- 
ters. But neither has she been made 
to go hat-in-hand to Strasbourg 
Assuming that Germany a 
sooner or later, the Ministers’ invita- 
tion, she will have come in by their 
request. It is the significance of this 
point for the future of the Council of 
Europe which divides opinion. Some 
consider that “welcome” has been 
written on the mat too much, and 
that there is a risk that the Council 
of Europe will be dominated by Ger- 
many in the years to come 
Others, of whom France is the main 
spokesman, consider that this is only 
minor part of a much larger plan 
to integrate Germany with Western 
Europe so effectively that there is no 
danger of her playing off the Western 
democracies 


have no 


accepts, 


Russia. and no 
danger of renewed German 
sion 


against 


aceres 


British Holding Back 


In this view, Mr. Churchill is put 
ting the cart before the when 
he proposes that the Germans should 
join in the defence rangements ot 
Western Europe and the North At 
antic area. Germany 
» Western Europe 


horse 


First. they Say 
must be united witt 
politically before steps are taken to 


wards i miutit 


Wary Nee 


implying 


Gern 


nanr 


rearmament 
In broad terms, this meeting of the 


Munisters- 


iS Sweet UNanimit\ is revealing 


though all on the surtace 
once 
more the basic difference of view be 
sritish and Continental Gov 
yn the pace at which the 
Council of Europe car VTOW 

rohably sup 


Assembly's 


QGsenera Affairs Committee that the 


rt th nroanyo fF the 
‘ re WOPOSaA oO the 


committee of the 


i 
Ministers’ Council and the Assembly 


should be executive in name and in 
functior that it should be “the Gov 
ernment of Europe in embryo”. Mr. 
Bevin sticks to the British Foreign 
Office view that the Council of Europe 
was created as an advisory body and 
must for the foreseeable future re- 


main such 
Judged by this meeting. the Coun 


ci of Europe is destined to remain a 


purely consultative organization with- 
out real [he other twelve 
Ministers are apparently resigned for 


pow ers. 


the moment to the British standstill 
policy 

Last week’s meetings have effec- 
tively knocked on the head a number 


of proposals to put power and strength 
in the Council of Europe. Most of 


these ideas sought to develop one or 


other of the Council’s branches into 
a potential European cabinet. 
Such, then, is the situation today 


It means in effect that all possible 
paths of progress have been blocked. 
In August, the Assembly will have to 
“What next?” The Euro- 
pean deputies must either resign them 
limited role or they 
must face the possibility that the time 
has come when the Latin states, who 
say they are prepared to go tarther 
than this in sacrificing their national 
sovereignty, will to part com- 
pany with these others, led by Britain, 
who are not prepared to do so 

The crossroads tor Europe are not 
tar off. Perhaps the only solution now 
may be the Atlantic Union of three 
main blocks, the United States, the 
British Commonwealth and the Con 
tinental United States of Europe 


INEFFICIENCY REIGNS 


INDONESIA has quite dropped out 
of the headlines since it gained its 
independence last fall. But this triend: 
ly survey of the scene by Michael 
Davidson indicates that its real diffi 
culties have only begun with self-rule 
He reports trom Jogjakarta. capital of 
the Republic, which is to be distin 
guished from Jakarta, formerly Bata 
via. and now. federal capital of the 


conside! 


selves to a very 


have 


United States ot Indonesia. to the 
London Observer and SATURDAY 
NIGHI 


FALKING with these eager national 
wonders: Are the 


too charming to succeed? For theirs ts 


ists, one Javanese 


the charm of innocence: they are so 
vouthful, so disarmingly 


apprentice, 
i 





—Brandel 


GERMANY’S ADENAUER wants to 
join Council of Europe, but on terms 


of equality, not as “associate member.” 





1 HE 
of Peace 


cow. Stalin's 


TROJAN DOVE 
wrines call 


have oll ‘on try 
ache ewe obbe . == 


Running a ¢ 
seems too grown-up a job 
“You 
ments,” 
Ministry here said to me 
give Me some tips about my work?” 
We passed a Dutch sugar mill that 
had been stripped by nationalist sol- 
diers. “What are you going to do 
about that?” I asked the official who 
was with me. “Re-equip it and restore 
it to the owners.” “Where will vou get 


. sO Nalve 


have seen lots of Govern- 
the Secretarv-General of one 


“Could you 


the equipment from ue “Oh.” he re- 
plied cheerfully. “the Americans will 
give us that, of course.” 

~ The Prime Minister of the Republic, 
Dr. Halim, who looks like an eager! 
undergraduate but is in fact a first 
rate physician of 38, told me: “We are 
not Communist but we are not 
against Communists either.” He spoke 
of an “independent foreign policy.” 
as if Indonesia concerned 


with the problems of South-East Asia 


Were not 


Adolescent Naivete 


Mr. Assaat, Acting President of the 


Republic (Dr. Soekarno ts “on loan” 


to the Federal Government), said 
‘We welcome foreign capital, we need 
it—but we cannot guarantee that it 


will not be nationalized.” 

This naivete, this adolescent brush 
difficulty, 
in an official brochure by the Minister 


ing aside of is Seen again 


ot Education: “We should see how far 
the independent nations of the world 
have progressed, and we should move 


a little ahead of the tarthest point that 


progress has reached We must 
dare to jump over things that other 
nations could not manage to jump.’ 


It is easy to jeer at this mixture of 
self-confidence diffi 
dence. The Dutch do so: embittered 
and ashamed, one gets the impression 
they 


arrogant and 


want Indonesia to fail 
But here in 
other 


Jogyakarta there is an 


side to the Javanese character 


a revolutionary fervor, an emotional 
compulsion to build the new Indo 
nesla—in politics, in art. in social pro- 
gress, in‘the preservation of 


“culture.” 


Indone 
Stan 

The Republic iS Indonesia, the soli- 
tarv soil on which it can flourish or 
die in chaos. The Federal Government 
at Jakarta, vear at The 
Hague, owes its existence to the Re- 
public: its component “States,” arti- 
ficially set up by the Dutch since 
1945, owe their independence to it 
Without the Republic neither has life 


devised last 








PARTISANS 


oF fm 
PEACE 


—Cand 


4n Italian cartoonist portrays real purpose of “P: 
who. including Canada’s James Endicott, have been meeting 
for the exploitation of peoples’ yearning for 


But—a _ factor 


which alone 
bring disaster to Indonesia—t! 
public lacks one vital thing: « 
tence. Its officials have neither 
ing nor experience; inefficiency 

Unification of the 
under one Government 
solve that problem; a Gove: 
welding together the — abiliti 
men like Sutan Sjahrir, the most 
petent leader but at present 
office, Dr. Hatta and Dr 
and the creative enthusiasm o 
jakarta. But not even the integ 
into the nation’s admunistrati 
the experienced officials now 
wasted in Jakarta would be adey 
there are too few of them. 

It is Open to question 
the example of Burma 
Indonesians would accept \ 
trom other countries. “We wer 
lized when Europe was in th 


whole ¢ 


coul 


evel 


wheth 


Ages,” a young nationalist said 
placently 

Although the new Indonesia 
to use the West in the form o 
nomic aid and techrrique, she 
tond of the West. This is unde! 
able in a country which, achies 
dependence. Knows that it own 
of the productive capital sunk 
All sugar and rubber estates, fac 
mills and oil wells are toreign- 
Dutch, British and 
donesia’s capitalists. It was the 
ment born of this knowledge th 
the wanton and disastrous dest 


Americans 


of so many estates and mills 
The world needs an Indones: 
cess as mdch as the Indonesians 
selves—these charming, cheert 
ple whose faces seem uncom! 


when they are without a sm 
Can the West offer technic 
visory aid as well as econom! 


can the Indonesians be persu 
accept it? The alternative cot 
second Burma 


THE GOD THAT F. 


ONE OF THE BEST ideas for 
on Communism in many yeu 
the one which led Richard C1 
British Labor MP and an edit 
New Statesman, to gather 
the stories of six famous wri 
how they came to join the Con 
Party. or work for the Con 
cause, and why they gave tt 
Arthur Koestler, who is per! 
star witness, tells with his usua 
of how he joined the party on 


Soeka 





‘ 


J 


‘ 


ilk 


CIV] 
Wark 


‘ny 


hie 


LED 


wel 


tirst 








And 


host 


LRSS 





—Blackstone 


R: Inside the Red mind. 


ugry. 1037 at a. moment 
iid societ¥y of Germany and 
irope seemed to him in full 

leaving only the choice 
communism. 
Silone’s Communism grew 
it of the teudal conditions 

and injustice in Southern 
e he was raised. In one way 
is the most interesting of 
vives factual details of top- 
intern Meetings in Moscow, 
lin attended. and in which 
Toghatti, the present Com- 


fascism = and 


ider in) Italy. actually op- 
in! That was in 1927. 
Gide’s contribution is on the 
ine. It is simply his “Retour 
reprinted trom 1936. I 
mber the powerful impres- 
don me at that time, con- 
t did mv own very amateur 
s in Soviet Russia: but | 
en more fascinating today. 
\ Gide saw and understood 
What ends the means be- 
nust lead to, and have led 
is unhesitating honesty, this 
brought him to abandon 
held illusions and make the 
nediately, as none of the 
e could do 
ischer’s account of his 18- 
hment to the Communist 
nm a much lower level in 
ity. But it is perhaps the 
ining What has happened 
nism, as practised by the 
ther than what happens in- 
nmunist 
Spender’s experience was a 
closely tied to the Spanish 
arly part of which he and 
the others here look upon 
tide of Communist prestige 
ship among leftist circles 
Richard Wright, 
in negro writer, rounds 
oft contributors, with his 
ory of how he was drawn 


world 


unist literary circles in the 
ot Chicago 

ut a catalogue of the con- 
ve any proper presentation 
is Would take many pages. 
O It so much better them- 
me merely say that no- 
nm 272 pages will one find 
l explanation of what goes 
minds of intelligent Com- 
id therefore, in a dimmer 
minds of all Communists 
‘The God That Failed.” 

—Willson Woodside 


NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


Newfoundland: 


ONE-YEAR BABY 


HOW does the baby province feel 
after a vear in the Canadian family 
(since March 31, 1949)? After a 
sorting of pros and cons consensus 
last week was: it is not right to say 
union was bad for Newitoundland: 
neither is it possible to say it has 
been the island’s salvation: wait a few 
vears tor a better answer 

First to feel the transformation and 
need for adjustment was Newtound- 
land’s business \ tew 
manufacturing concerns have already 
succumbed to mainland competition 
Prices did not go down as union ad- 
vocates prophesied. Housewives. still 
struggle with family budgets as des- 
perately as they did 13 months ago. 
despite a roval commission on the 


secondar\ 


cost-of-living. 

Benefits have been mostly related 
to social services: tamily allowances 
(some diehards still refuse them). 
increased pensions, and veterans’ 
gratuities. Railway workers absorbed 
by CNR now receive better wages. 
For assuming the heavy drain of the 
giant international Gander Airport on 
the island treasury, Canada got a 
bargaining potential. Said one sarcas- 
tic St. John’s union critic this week: 
“Already Gander’s power has been 
demonstrated—in the extra conces- 
sions TCA wangled trom the U.S.”* 

Premier Smallwood’s Government 
has exceeded a budgeted $2 million 
deficit, is now looking for additional 
revenue. It was hard hit by having 
to spend almost $2 million in reliet 
works in late autumn and winter 
Some of the economic conditions 
were due to the sterling impasse, 


*Trans-Canada Airlines last week began 
to fly the lush Montreal-New York route 


« 


Formal approval from U.S. Government 


ended drawn-out diplomatic tangle (with 
Colonial 


Airlines, which had held a 20 


year monopoly over the route) 


> a. 


LITERARY CHAT. Mme Germaine 


Guevremont, of Sorel, Que 


which crippled sales of Newfound- 
land fish, paper and minerals to ster- 
ling bloc countries. 

Aids must be found for local tn- 
dustries. The Premier in convening a 
meeting of the trade leaders said the 
Government would assist tn an ad- 
vertising Campaign to get Newfound- 
landers more island-conscious., “Eat 
more fish; consume more local mat 
garine in place of Canadian brands 
and mainland butter; wear more 
locally made clothing; patronize local 
toundries and bakeries.” 

Surprisingly enough, the 
postal affairs have not been improved 
by union. While letters come through 
by air, other mail is often delayed. 
For example, SN and newspapers 
from Toronto or Montreal arrive 
late 

The bitter feeling of the referen- 
dum campaign is slowly dying. Last 


island's 


week in some sections there was a 
half-hearted effort to repeat the tlags- 
at-half-mast demonstration of a vear 
ago. However, with most of the is- 
landers there is a feeling of security 
as a unit of the great and expanding 
Canadian nation. 


Prince Edward Island: 


TRUE BLUES 
THE INIMITABLE Sam Slick ts 


credited with saying that “bluenoses” 
got their name because of their fond- 
ness for the MacIntyre Blue potatoes 

a longish tuber with deep blueish 
eves and a blueish nose. 

Maritimers still swear that there ts 
no potato which goes so well with 
salt fish as their beloved Macs. They 
point to that “certain” flavor and body 
and show how well they boil in the 
skin. Nor do the MaclIntvres have the 
stale flavor common to most when 
they are tried cold after boiling 

For many years the old “Blues” 
were the main crop in potato-proud 
Prince Edward Island. But the de 





widely) 


acclaimed for her novel Le Survenant (The Outlander) (SN March 28) chats 
with well-known Canadian author Hugh MacLennan, whose letter of praise was 
printed on the jacket of the English translation. The authors met in Montreal at a 
party given in Mme Guévremont’s honor by her English and French publishers, 
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TAX PROTESTED. This crowd. in- 


cluding delegations from many New 


Brunswick centres, stood in rain at 
Fredericton to protest a retail sales 
tax planned by the provincial govern- 
ment. More than 2,000 attended the 
orderly but vigorous public gather- 
huildines 


ing outside the legislative 





veloping U.S. market for seed po- 
tatoes called for other varieties and 
the Macs gradually disappeared as a 
commercial potato 

But tarmers continued to grow a 
“tew rows” for their own use and 
many a farmer still gets a 40 per cent 
premium for a sack or two of the 
once-popular Macs. Newtoundlanders 
particularly seek them 
offering to buy a carload in Charlotte- 


one dealer 


town this spring 

For the past few vears, Horticul- 
turist Gordon Warren at the Expert- 
mental Farm at Charlottetown has 
been making persistent efforts to have 
the variety admitted tor certification 
But Ottawa was slow to recognize a 
varietV with only a Maritime demand 
official resistance melted 
recently and word was received from 
Ottawa last week that MaclIntvres 


have been registered. After an eve- 


However, 


indexing program under S. G. Peppin, 
District Inspector, Seed Potato Certi- 
fication Service, Charlottetown, the 
old Blues will come into their official 


own and become duly certified 


Ontario: 


THE SEEKERS 


THE HUNE os stull on. Ontario Lib- 
haven't been able to find 


erals so fat 
leader 
Last tall when Leader Farquhar 


Oliver unexpectedly announced he was 


giving up the leadership. the optimis- 
lic provincia varty reported they 
planned to hold a convention the 
spring to name his successor 

In the interval a survey committee 
Was appointed to look over the fle d 

1d suggest nominees who might take 
ever the reins 

Last week the management commit 
tee of the provincial assoclatlo tried 
to decide on a convention. Its only 
announcement: there wouldnt be a 
meeting betore tall The reason 


though not officially given 


vevV committee hadn't been able to 


come up with a good suggestion 


nr 


eee 
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ONE provincial tax change, even 
though it meant an increase, appar- 
ently was welcome in Ontario. 

This was the additional taxation 
imposed on cabarets and bars with 
extensive entertainment. A few of the 
establishments protested, but 
there was a striking silence from most 
of the bars 

The reason: an entertainment war 
had been getting slightly out of hand 
in the Province, particularly in To- 
ronto 

Ihe bars, which are still somewhat 
of a novelty not only to the public 
but also to their proprietors, had been 
adding more and more free entertain- 
ment to lure the patrons. With the 
tax they saw a welcome end to the 


big added expense 


Manitoba Government’s rural elec- 
trification program has provided pow- 
er in many rural areas. 

Another 5,000 farms and 37 vil- 
lages, towns and hamlets will be 
added to the power lines in 1950. To 
provide the additional power will 
necessitate the erection of between 
50,000 and 60,000 poles. With the 
completion of the program there will 
be 353 cities, towns, villages and ham- 
lets receiving electricity in Manitoba. 


larger 


@ One of Canada’s oldest schools will 
close its doors on June 30—for the 
last time. Announcement was made by 
the governing council (half clergy, 
half laymen) of Winnipeg’s St. John’s 
College School; Canon R. J. Pierce, 
Secretary of the council and Vice- 
chancellor of the college, refused to 
give “for publication” reasons for the 
decision. He admitted it “was arrived 
at very reluctantly” but he had “no 
idea as to the ultimate 
events.” For the past two years nego- 
tiations have been going on to merge 


Manitoba: 


HIRED HELP 


FARMERS on 17,000 tarms in Mani- 
toba can shave with electric razors if 


course of 


they wish, or their wives may wash St. John’s College with Ravenscourt 
with electric washing machines, or School and the latter’s Governor J. E. 
iron with electric ironers. In short, Woods was surprised at the abrupt 


announcement. Old Johnians the 
world over have already contributed 


all the luxuries of an 
home. 


they can enjoy 


electrified cit 


THE TORONTO MENDELSSOHN CHOIR 


Sir Ernest MacMillan, Conductor 


BACH FESTIVAL 


April 19th, 20th, 21st 


AFTERNOONS EVENINGS 
EATON AUDITORIUM MASSEY HALL 


GUEST ARTISTS 
E. POWER BIGGS, Organist. ETTORE MAZZOLENI, Conductor 
HERTA GLAZ, Contralto e BRIAN SULLIVAN, Tenor 
PHILLIP MacGREGOR, Baritone, GRETA KRAUS, Harpsichordist 
Lois Marshall, Mary Morrison, William Morton, 
Andrew MacMillan 


because the 























— SIX EVENTS — 
Wed. Afternoon — Organ Recital E. Power Biggs 
Evening — B Minor Mass Choir, Orchestra, Soloists 
Thurs. Afternoon — Conservatory Chamber Players 
Ettore Mazzoleni, Conductor 
Evening — St. Matthew Passion Choir, Orch., Soloists 
Fri. Afternoon — Organ Recital E. Power Bigg 


Evening — Magnificat, Peasant Cantata — 
Choir, Orchestra, Soloists 


For Afternoons & Evenings: Massey Hall. 
For Afternoons Only: Eaton Auditorium. 


SEATS NOW 





| HEADMASTERSHIP 


HILLFIELD SCHOOL, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
(Established 1929) 


A COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, (6-16 YEARS) 
Re 
‘Sy 


cad I< 

_—_—__ 
| ee 

Willer Posse 


Applications for the position of Headmaster as from September, 1950, should be made 
immediately to the Chairman of the Board of Governors, who will supply particulars on 
request. 


ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE 


AURORA — ONTARIO 


| Announces the establishment of the Sir Joseph Flavelle Scholarship 
of the value of $1000 per year 


Ip tf SSO ch, is offered tor pen competition 
h to enter the School Examination in 


Headmaster, K. G. B. KETCHUM, B.A 





AMBASSADOR ARRIVES. Sean 


a French poodle named Roly. Ambassador Murphy (left) was wel: 
the Union Station by Major-General H. F. G. Letson, secretary to the G 
five-year-old Trina, is in 


General. Youngest daughter, 
$30.000 for transfer to a new site in 
Tuxedo. The money will be refunded 
on request. 


Saskatchewan: 


OUTLOOK 


SASKATCHEWAN farmers will 
probably sow 500,000 to 750,000 
acres less to wheat this spring than 
they did last year. This “guess” by 
grain men in Regina is based on the 
premise that farmers will wait for 
adequate rainfall before seeding this 
year. 

Much of the land 
was dry last fall when winter closed 


summerfallow 


in and snowfall over much of this 
dry area was light during winter 
months. Before seeding to wheat, 


spring rains must put moisture in the 
ground and it is anticipated that by 
the time there is adequate moisture 
for wheat, the time for wheat seeding 
in many areas will have passed. The 
alternative will then be to sow coarse 
grains. 

This will work in well with the ad- 
vice of Rt. Hon. J. G. Gardiner who 
in Saskatchewan recently urged farm- 
ers to cut their wheat acreage this 
year from the 15,737,000 acres sown 
in 1949. 

Although the result was not felt 
economically, Saskatchewan had _ its 
worst drought since 1939, last year. 
This was indicated in the total of 
prairie farm assistance payments of 
$22,000,000 made in the west so far, 
of which $15,172,481 went to 48,704 
Saskatchewan farmers 


New Brunswick: 
SALT-WATER ESSAYIST 


THE pride of Caraquet Superior 
School, on the northeast coast of New 
Brunswick, is 17-year-old Grace Sew- 
ell of Sewellville, Gloucester County. 
Grace is also the envy of all the other 
students because she has won the 
senior highest prize among the prov- 
ince’s contestants in the Navy League 
of Canada’s essay competition ’ 

The prize? A gold medal and “a 
week with the fleet.” 

Navy League officials probably as- 


Murphy, 
Canada brings to Ottawa with him his wife, four daughters and the family pe 

































Ireland's first) ambassador 
'? ed al 


ernor- 


the centre with Ro 


sumed that a boy would capture the 
grand prize in the essay event, whict 
was conducted to stimulate interest i 
Canada’s Navy and Merchant Nav 
But, although many boys entere 
the contest, girl students walked of 
with most of the honors. The juni 
gold medal and watch went to anothe 
girl living in a seacoast Communit) 
13-year-old Joyce Rosalyn Wentwort! 
of St. Andrews, on the Bay of Fund 
Caraquet’s 6,000 residents are pa 
ticularly proud of Grace Sewell 
their unique village has a 
rooted seafaring tradition. It is, inc 
dentally, the longest village in th: 
world, its single street following the 
shore of Chaleur Bay for more tha 
20 miles and winding so close to the 
sea in places that the surf sprays the 
road when a stiff breeze is blowing 
Originally settled by French-speah 
ing Acadians in the 1700's, Caraque 
received an influx of Jersey Islander 
in the early 1800's, and in time tt 
cod-fishing armada that hailed tro 
the village became the largest in Bri 
ish North America. The industry 
but folded up in the depression, whe 
foreign markets faded. But it has re 
vived now with the introduction 0! 
modern fish-processing facto: ies 
the gradual replacement of 
schooners with modern dragyers. bul! 
by the resourceful fisherme! 
The Navy League, ren 
gratefully the part played in the lak 
war by Canada’s Wrens an’ }y 
civilian girls and women wi 
the League arrange dances a 
for the seafarers, is rather 
second thought that a femin: ¢ essd\: 
ist won the top award. 


deep \ 


mun: ipal a 
4 


@ Grand old man ot 
ministration in Canada is J dson 


Cleveland, 83, of the Bay Fund 
village of Alma, N.B. He’s ginnin: 
his 58th consecutive year as — mempe! 
of the Albert County Munici) «! Cou® 


cil, to which he was first © ected " 
1892 when he was a youthfu' seatae 
The one-time “boy counc: or” 
served as warden and presi: ng “ 
cer of the council for more ‘han 
decades now. 


h 
‘ 
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ualed 
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A PROTESTANT "HOLY YEAR" 


WHI » the Rev. Frank Selkirk Morley 
of G ce Presbyterian Church, Cal- 
gary, rote to SN telling us his hopes 
and rs for the future of the Pro- 
testan. Church, we invited him to put 
his re \arks in the form of an article 
Here’ th his reply: 


“IF | HOU be a sour-complexioned 
man, observed Izaak Walton, “I dis- 
allow thee to be a judge of the mat- 
ter.” [In my comments on the Pro- 
testan. Church, therefore, I want it 
undersiood that I profoundly admire 
that ( hurch and believe in her destiny 
ly as I admire her history. Her 
yntriputions to freedom, justice, and 
prosperity are evident in 
ose countries that are Protestant. 
Nevertheless such bitter (and unfair) 
as that by Agnes Meyer re- 
nt in Christian Science Monitor 
“W Protestants Need to Wake 
ind such judicial enquiries as 
sort of President Wallace’s 
ttee, “Y oung Canada and Re- 
should lead Protestants to 
elf-examination 

example, one of the chief 
1! the Protestant Church has 
t it was “the people’s church.” 
loctrine of “the priesthood of 
relievers” the laity was to govern, 
each. and assume pastoral duties 
Businessmen of abilitv, however, find 
ssible to take the time neces- 
the business of the Church 
‘ive some time to their local 
but they cannot serve on 
ral legislative and executive 
rod Consequently the boards and 
tees are being filled with in- 
‘ly mediocre and incompetent 
hile abler men are frustrated 
scouraged The Protestant 
is cursed by mediocrity. The 
ilso too busy to teach in Sun- 
School. Recently a vouth worker 
isited 25 young men, trying to 
lership in boys’ work, but we 

each instance turned down. 


The People’s Church 


ict that the Protestant Church 
eople’s church” has other im- 
is. There can be no compul- 
a member regarding Church 
He contributes or not to the 
and attends or not as he 
but he demands all the serv- 
ie Church and likes to know 
hurch is in his community. 
car pulls up to the Sunday 
sen loors, children are let out and 
u parents speed away never 
of themselves attending 
( Half the parents of my Sun- 
| ool don’t come to Church. 
er, since the people own the 
Au Protestant clergy are almost 
'y at the mercy of their con- 
tf have Known of congre- 
gal who stopped their contribu- 
tlon order “to starve out” an un- 
op minister. Most of the older 
n sh their career with bitterness 
‘SMe congregations strive to get rid 
in the present clamor for 
men. Latimer was once warn- 
‘areful what he said in his 


sermon since the King was present. 
Today the people are king. Therefore 
the minister must please the people. 

In the consuming desire to be 
popular the Protestant sermon has 
been degraded into miserable pep 






YOUR OWN DESIGN—Enduring and economical 8.P. 
FLORTILE is laid “tile by tile" to your own choice of 
pattern and colour combination. 





EASY TO CLEAN—A light mopping quickly makes 
B.P. FLORTILE bright as new. Dirt and grime don't pene- 


trate its smooth surface. It's fire-resistant and waterproof. 


talks that wouldn’t convert a titmouse. 

So too often the dominant ques- 
tion in preaching is not, “Is it true?” 
but “What will people say? Will they 
like it?” There was a time in the 
history of the Protestant pulpit when 
the test was, “Is it sound?” but now 
the test is, “Is it interesting?” 

A clergyman’s training ill equips 
him for the modern Church. Hope- 
lessly medieval, few colleges give any 
course on pastoral counselling. And 
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adds colourful beauty 
that’s yours for years 
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men graduate, as far as the college is 
concerned, utterly incompetent to give 
advice to this man who is going mad, 
this alcoholic, this woman whose hus- 
band beats her, these young and old 
folk haunted by remorse and full of 
fears and doubts. As a matter of fact 
no college that I know of gives a 
course in dealing with unconverted 
people! Most clergymen if confronted 
with a person who claimed to be con- 
verted would refer him to a psychia- 
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LONG LIFE—Tramping or scuffing can't harm the beauty 
of this tough, durable flooring. Its base colours are solid 


throughout the thickness of the tile 
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oping for something | 
or saving for it? 


That real vacation you’ve always wanted... 
will it be put off again this year because 
finances won't permit ? Or have you planned your 


saving, with a certain sum earmarked: 





er 


For vacation only’? F 


\ Royal Bank savings account can put you 
on the road to the things vou want most —a home 
of vour own, education for your children, 

freedom from money worries. Putting aside so 


much every month can mean all the difference 


yvetween marking time and getting ahead... 


“Someday” 
comes closer 


with every dollar 


THE 
ROYAL 


BANK — 
PUY 


you save. 











are trying to 
350-500 tam- 


trist. Many ministers 
serve congregations of 
ilies alone! They must visit sick and 
shut-ins, preach twice on Sunday, talk 
to various groups, conduct funerals 
and weddings, advise people in diffi- 
culty. find and train leaders in a 
modern Church whose organization 
rivals a YMCA. They are expected to 
address various groups and take an 
active part in the community 

Perhaps the most glaring weakness 
of the Protestant Church is found in 
the training of its children. They are 
handed ove! to that outworn institu 
tion. the Sunday School 
ago a remarkably able group of peo 
ple undertook a Character Education 
which shows that in influ 


their 


Some years 


Enquiry 
encing children in 
right and wrong the parents were gI\ 
mark of .545; the children’s 


the club leaders .137: the 


notions ol 


en a 
friends .353; 
public school teachers .028; and the 
church teachers .O02. Since 
then Schools have slipped turther 

In Sunday School children miss 
“the preliminaries” and come in fol 


school 


‘the lesson” which is frequently taught 
by people without training. They have 
nothing than goodwill and 
are without leadership qualities of any 
kind. Children are under no compul 


more 


sion to concentrate on “the lesson 
They learn nothing of the faith and 
doctrine of the Church and the Bible 
The most serious damage is ap 
parent when children come to the age 
of 14 and 


from the Sunday School, but are quite 


Insist upon “graduating” 


untrained in the art of worship 


Church service is a foreign language 


Religious Edi n, pp. 539 ff Testing 
the Knowledge Right and Wrong Dy 
H. Hartshorne, M. A. May, D. E. Sonquis 


and ¢ \ Kerr 


ST. JAMES Cathedral, Toronto: But 


remember what the 


spire symbolizes? 


to them. They have never be 
ciplined to listen to a sermon 
do not Know the hymns; the 
never learned to follow prayer 
startling to contrast a group of | 
Catholic young people with Pro 
young people in a knowledge 
taith, but it 18 even more start 
contrast them in their experic 
worship. The decline in home | 
has also meant loss of perso 
ligion. Protestantism has fai 
provide its people with a ration 
technique of prayer. Protestant 
know how to pray, for what 

or what to expect from prayer 


The Roman Way 


The report, “Young Cana 
Religion,”* makes clear the fa 
the Sunday School: not mo; 
one boy in 20 with a Protestan 
ground maintains a close con 
with a Church 

Another glory of the Pro 
Church has been tellowship W 
versity, Although believers mi 
long to the Salvation Army 
Church of England, they mig 
equally Christian, joined toget 
members of the Catholic ¢ 
Plagued by much inefficiency, 
envy of the Roman Catholic ( 
Protestants are losing this se 
fellowship. Never was denomit 
alism so acute 
sav, “Look at the 
Church! 


Roman ¢ 
When she cracks do 
politicians and Newspaper edito 
pay attention! Why aren't we 
like that?” They appear to be 
ant of the tact that the Roman ( 
lic Church has built herself out 
traditions, but that the 


Protestant Church has been 


venus 


that all men should Worship acc 
Without any 

attaching to him and still be 
with 


to conscience 
other denominations sp 
and in cooperation 


Inferiority Complex 


Unity we must have, but at t 
ot diversity and treedom the 
too high Moreover, the sadde¢ 
secuuions of European histor 
issued from the days of “one Cl 
Protestants seem completely ol 
to the fact that their Church 
come into being at the Retort 
The Reformation was only an 
back to what the Ret 


believed the Church originalls 


to get 
Apostolic days. Because they 
realize that, Protestants have 
feriority complex with regard 
Roman Catholic Church as if 
“Mother Church,” but 
tant still they do not 
catholic fellowship 


more 


realiz 


[ write these things as a Pr 
clergyman who is deeply co 
with the troubles of the Pri 
Church and 
ranco! 


certainly witho 
Aware of the ¢ 
tributions the Protestant Chur 
made to democratic traditior 
Christian ethics and that for c 
millions she has revealed the 
life, it is my earnest prayer t 
future will be more glorious t! 
past. Why indeed should not 

for Protestants, like Roman Ca 
“a Holy year?” 


gloriot 


“Ryerson Press publication. 


Enviously Protesta 
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IS no indication that the 
parliamentary situation pro- 
the recent election will affect 
toreign policy. The debate 
y»duced one of Mr. Churchill's 
juent and moving speeches— 
1ity of Europe—and a highly 
t statement by Mr. Bevin, 
clear that the parties do not 
) carry their controversy into 
volicy. 
emper of the debate was not 
ly different from that of for- 
‘irs debates in the preceding 
§ Commons with its large 
najority; there was no. acri- 
id no point-scoring on either 
is certain, after this debate, 
British delegates can go into 
ortant international Confer- 
ow being held in Strasbourg 
ve held in London and Sydney 
with full power and authority 
definite decisions and enter 


ments without having to look 
heir shoulders. 


vorthwhile to dwell a little on 


int although it is rather taken 


inted in Britain itself. Else- 
t has up to now by no means 
ken for granted. American 


ment after the British gen- 


| election expressed almost univer- 


j 


Sd! GISN 


Brit 


thraioh 
ous 


r ex 





tne two 


M 





and 


of 1 
side 
Quite u 
confli 

h 


ye 
UiTIe 


that | 


svmpat 


ee aaa 


BEVIS 


Open 





av at the expected weakening 
iin in the international field 
party deadlock at home. Simi- 
ectations, not always equally 


hetic, were voiced in Europe. 


fears were never very well 
in fact. There were no deep 
ces on foreign policy between 
chief parties before the elec- 
id in the election campaign 


foreign affairs played almost no 


oreover, even if it had been 
t, there is a very deep-rooted 
continuity in foreign policy 
lational unity vis-a-vis the out- 
rid in Britain, which remains 
naffected by ordinary party 
and competition for power at 


Every British politician knows 


would lose heavily in public 
and in votes if he tried to 





leaned 
SMILES: Opinions but no 


ntroversy on foreign policy. 








embarrass the country internationally 
for obvious party reasons. 

This is not to say that sincerely held 
differences of opinion on foreign pol- 
icy do not exist. Mr. Churchill’s and 
Mr. Bevin’s speeches in last Tuesday's 
debate provide an interesting study in 
this respect. They illustrate fairly well 
the range of effective discussion on the 
major questions of foreign policy. 

There is no longer any real discus- 


4 of 


eee 





sion about where Britain stands in the 
world conflict with Russia; that issue 
is settled in the public mind, and the 
political annihilation of the small pro- 
Soviet group in the February election 
has finally buried it. There are, how- 
ever, still considerable differences of 
opinion on what might be called the 
grand strategy of the cold war. 

Mr. Churchill's attitude differs from 
that of Mr. Bevin and the Foreign 
Office in stressing the short-term, the 
military and the European aspects of 
the struggle. He thinks that a decision 





IN FRESH MODERN PATTERNS & SIX COLOURS 


Embossed papers are at long last home from war. :3 
and we've marked their return by installing a big new 


55-inch embosser. 


Its 14 patterns give old admirers 


of our tub-sized Paragon Offset a fresh choice of 


modern fancy finishes. 


They'll have warm welcome, 


we expect, from those who recall what embossed papers 
do for greeting cards, calendar backs, inserts, business 


announcements, catalogues, general papeteries and 


direct-mail of every description. 


Of the 14 patterns, we stock Rippletone, Homespun, 
Springtide and Linen in white, embossed both sides, 
25 x 38—160M and 35 x 45—265M. 


10 finishes come in minimum making quantities of one ton, 


standard sizes. 


available in India, yellow, green, melon and blue. 


Treat yourself to samples of these decorative sheets; 
your supplier has them. No charge, of course! 


Provincial Paper Limited 


388 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 2—PHONE ADELAIDE 1986 


All finishes, on making orders, also 


The other 


CANADA CEMENT BUILDING, MONTREAL 2—PHONE MARQUETTE 1129 
325 MAIN STREET, WINNIPEG—PHONE 923-888. 
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in the “cold war” must be sought soon 
because, though war may not be im- 
mediately impending, time is not on 
our side. He feels that in order to 
negotiate such a settlement through 
strength, fast and dramatic steps for 
building such strength are called for; 
he regards strength in the first place 
as military strength, and he keeps his 
eyes fixed on Western Europe. Hence 
his call for a spectacular act of rec- 
onciliation with Germany, for rapid 
European integration and for the 
equally rapid building-up of German 
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IBM Electric... the Trend in Typing 


The new IBM Electric Typewriter offers both 
employer and typist many advantages. Fore- 
most is its saving of human energy. Typing 
is almost effortless. 

Next in importance is the outstanding 
quality of the work it produces. Each typed 
impression is uniform, giving to the finished 
work an appearance which is invariably neat 


and pleasing to read. 





The experience of many years in manu- 
facturing all-electric (and only electric) 
typewriters has resulted in excellence of 
operation and beauty of styling... hence 
the wide acceptance of IBM Electric Type- 
writers by typists and businessmen alike. 

The IBM representative nearest you will 
demonstrate the many new features of the 
IBM Electric Typewriter. 


If it's IBM... it is electric 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES .. . SERVICE BUREAU FACILITIES 
PROOF MACHINES... TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES COMPANY LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE: 36 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 
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6 Brandenburg Concerti; 12 
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armed contingents for Weste; 
pean defence. 

Mr. Bevin seems—like Mr 
—to start from the idea th 
though it may not at the m 
on the Western side, can be 
be. He feels that the key to t/ 
creation of a world-wide expi 
economic aad social rather t! 
tary strength (though the lat 
not be neglected), and the 
integration” not of Western 


alone, but of the whole Atlan: 


munity, and even of the Atlant 





SrRACHEY: No 


embarrassment to hinder a 


munity with the new politica 
of the Pacific and Indian Oce: 


disagreen 





conception is less dramatic, but 


broader than Mr. Churchill's 


mands far more time for its working 


out; but it courts fewer 


dangers and promises, perhaps, mor 


beneficial and lasting results 
In this conception, Western 


is seen as part of the Atlantic comme 


nity rather than as a politica 


its own. Its unification and 
rearmament are viewed as 
effort rather than a dramat 


German integration into the 
Community is envisaged as a s 
undramatic step-by-step prog 
to be hurried; and the rearm 
the Germans is a hypothetica 
any case, fairly far-off ste 
planned sequence of events 
other Rand, there is far more 
on the restoration of a stabl 
panding economy not onls 
Atlantic community, but for 
as a Whole. The stabilization 
ern Asia has at least equa 
with Western Europe's integ 
There will be continued ¢ 
tween these two points of 
Britain; but it is now certal 
debate will not be pushed to 
where disagreement hinde! 
By Sebastian Haffner. Spe 
patch to London Observer 


there was some | 
question of the reliability of 5S 
War John Strachey to hand 
Pact secrets, because of his pas 
sympathy with Communistic 

only Sir Waldron Smithers, ext 
wing Tory member and bitter 

ite, tried to embarrass the Gov 
circulating petition for removal ! 
of Strachey and Defence Min 
uel Shinwell. 


*Last week 
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Merrily We Go 


a Dr. . G. Cook, chemistry head at 
Ch 4 River atomic project, told 
the Ol! va Rotary Club it’s time for 
Canadi 1s to decide, through Parlia- 
nent, \ ere Canada’s radioactive pile 
goes fr. 1 here. We have “the simplest 
ind fir st little bonfire in the world 
and it burning merrily,” he said. It 
sma! but heats * ‘enough water to 
(Ottawa) river there from 


Aeep 

ns ‘ ‘ 

freezin. over in winter 10,000 
Kilowals Of power, equivalent to 


about . ton and a half of anthracite 
per how.” Federal atomic budget this 
ear is vearly $8,000,000, $1,333,000 


above {ast Vear. 


g [he ‘irst Canadian concert team to 
play Bermuda, pianist Dorothy 
Swetnant and her husband, violinist 
Clayton Hare, have arrived back in 
Calgary atter a successful tour. 

They also played in Montreal, the 
Maritimes and on a CBC Wednesday 
Night’ program in Toronto. Trail- 
blazers like soprano Frances James, 
says Mr. Hare, have done much to 
soften the lot of the Canadian concert 
itist. At their four concerts in Ber- 
muda he and his wife had a terrific 
reception and he thinks the tendency 
to engage American or European 
musicians exclusively is definitely on 
the Wane across continent. 





& Iwo more Winnipeg girls are go- 
g around the world, Nancy Halford 
{ Amelia Zurick boarded the Queen 
on at New York last week en route 
) England, at the start of a round- 





—=€P 
NAN 4melia: No time schedule. 
Me-Wo Wd tour. They have no. set 
‘hed and, like Violet Houck and 
Essie P ttison who returned to Winni- 


peg December, will work their 
Wal 

a | | Chief L. Leo Dolan told 
Mont Hotel Association members 
they iid make more of their city’s 
Matuy ssets. “This city ought to be 
he gro lest tourist area on the North 
Amer 1 continent, if not in the 
Worl, but there is a constant less- 
enin the French atmosphere and 


the ‘ ‘ou’ itti 
le French approach. You're sitting 
on th ost historic site of this hemi- 


‘pher 1d you've failed to develop it 

proper ™ 

a . 7 ‘ 
Muiray and Don Davis's hilarious 


‘Vue. There Goes Yesterday,” opens 
On Monday at Toronto’s Royal Alex 
alter ip-roaring, cross-country tour 





“DOIN’ the Racoon”: Beth Gillan- 
ders, Murray Davis, Araby Lockhart. 


since last fall. In over 30 numbers the 
cast of nine works hard, quick-chang- 
ing clothes, faces and even scenery. 
Cast includes ex-Navy Show star 
John (You'll Get Used To It) Pratt 
and several members of the Straw 
Hat Players: Charmion King, Araby 
Lockhart and Beth Gillanders. 


BY AND LARGE 


@ A school for Brides and Grooms 
has started its fourth year at Howard 
Park United Church in Toronto. 
Speaker John McCulloch, a family 
court counsellor tor four years, warn- 
ed that marriage is an institution, not 
a reformatory, and you shouldn't 
marry someone you wish to reform: 
“It’s foolish to marry a man between 
hiccups and plan to cure his alcoholic 


tendencies.” 


@ In Montreal, a drug store night- 
watchman was caught purple-handed 
and will be charged with stealing 
$1,994 worth of goods during the past 
three years. The store’s manager, Ir- 
vin Meamtan, told the court he was 
tired of things disappearing and so 
on certain articles he sprinkled pow- 
der which turns purple on hands when 
washed 


@ W. H. Meintyre of Swift Current, 
Sask., has made a “hayless horse.” 
This 6-hp, gasoline-consuming crea- 
tion at present won't back up but it 
only needs another engine and it'll 
buck like a bronco, says the inventor. 
It looks something like a pony, and 
the engine runs pistons attached to 
four spindly legs with cog wheels in- 
stead of hooves: top speed, 5 mph. 
The eyes are fine for night driving; 
they're electric lights. It is also re- 
ported to snort, whinny and blow 
smoke through its nostrils, for added 
measure 


@ Trail, BC., doesn’t want to be call- 
ed the “Smoky City” any longer. The 
City Council thinks the “Silver City” 
is NOW more appropriate and more 
likely to entice tourists. Silver output 
of Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company at Trail is half a ton a day, 
half the total Canadian figure 


@ In Toronto the Good, several night 
clubs have been told by the Liquor 
License Board to clean up their floor 
shows. 
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The Sign of 
Battery Economy 


There are dealers everywhere who have 
sold Willard Batteries for 10-15-25 years 
and longer. They handle this famous line 
because they know Willard offers out- 
standing battery economy to car owners. 
And Willard economy just doesn’t happen 
. it's there on purpose. It’s the result of 
Willard quality ... quality that comes 
from forward-looking engineering, 48 
years of manufacturing know-how and 
fine materials. Willard quality insures an 
abundance of power for those Quick 
Starts that permit you to get in and go 
... Long Life for thousands of low-cost 
miles. Next time you need a battery... 
buy a Willard... the battery that’s quality- 
) built co provide outstanding economy. 
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VIVE LE DRAME 


THE FRENCH language entries in 
the Dominion Drama Festival were 
evidently a joy to adjudicator Wray. 
In Winnipeg he saw a “lovely play, 
extremely well done.” This was 
“L’Avare” by Le Cercle Moliére of St. 
Boniface. Oddly, it was the group's 
first Moligre in 25 years of playing. 
Director was Mme. Pauline Boutal 
(SN, March 14). Le Cercle is one of 
the two French groups invited to this 
year’s finals. 
~ Le Cercle also won best acting 
awards. Both actors were born in 
France. Raymonde Marchand joined 
Le Cercle in 1936; has played several 
major roles. Louis Souchon studied 
drama and singing in France; came 
to Canada in 1946 (he had married a 
Canadian); played 
in Le Cercle’s “La 
Donation” in the 
1948 drama finals. 
* He edits the news 
on local CKSB. 
In Montreal Les 
Compagnons de 
Saint Laurent won 
the trophy (against 
—te Carillon three English, two 
GERARD CHENIER i es : 
French entries) for 
the best play in alternative language to 
winner. which was “Ghosts” by Me- 
Gill Players Club. They, too, chose 
Moliere, his “Le Malade Imaginaire.” 
Director was Father Legault, founder 
of 12-year-old, now professional group. 
Three years ago they won the finals. 
Best actress was Yvette Thuot as 
the ebullient maid; best actor, Guy 
Hoffman as the hypochondriac Arcan. 


IN QUEBEC La Section Dramatique 
du Conservatoire Nationale de Mu- 
sique swept the boards too—against 
one competitor. 
“Quand Le Chat 
N’Est Pas La” was 
a “remarkable per- 
formance,” said 
Mr. Wray; the 
principals were 
“near pertect.” Di- 
rector was Dr. J 
O. Dussault, M D., 
who abandoned 
music for medi- 
cine, then about-faced to found the 
Conservatoire in 1930. Three pre- 
vious Festival entries, three wins, is 


THERESE LAROUCHE 


WINNERS Guy Hoffman, 
Thuot in play by Les Comp 


his record. In 1935 “I ‘Aiglor 


_the French language award ii 


and the group has been invited 
finals this year again. 

Best actress was Annette | 
She also appeared in *Topaze 
actor was Roger Lebel. Both 
Mile. Leclere began to act whe 
were ten. Both have played w 
“Artistes du Terror.” M. Lebel 
science; took courses in drama 


He is Director of five CHRC pro 
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ANNETTE LECLERC ROGER LEBEL 


IN HULL Mr. Wray saw 
French plays, awarded trophy 
Cercle Gascon of Hawkesbury 
for their “Le Chant du Ber 
spoke of their “excellent dir 
Montreal-born Gerard Chenie 
group, started eight years ago 
membership of only 30. 

Best actress was Norand: 
Therese Larouche ot La ( 
Nouvelle of Ottawa, playing 
third Festival. Last year she 
group’s “Nationale 6,” a fina 
tender. Best actor was Rene 
of L’Ecele d'Art Dramatique « 
He also directed the play. 
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BES] PLAY, best actors: Maxwell Wray congratulating Raymonde Merchané 
Mme. Pauline Boutal and Louis Souchon of Le Cercle Moliére of St. Boniface 
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STAMMER CURE 


TIME was, you went to a doctor if 
you wanted to cure a stammer or a 
stutter. If he didn’t treat your diffi- 
culty by cutting a transverse slice 
from your tongue and sewing it up 
again, he probably used hypnosis or 





Fe administered an assortment of drugs 
& to act as depressants to your nervous 
& system. If cured, you were lucky. 


You con have a smoother, more Today, however, your best bet is 
ible shave in less time with | a medico-social clinic. That is, unless 
\ 


a 


comfo 


Mollé Srushless Shaving Cream — your speech defect is caused by some 
physical deformity of the speech or- 


gans. Usually the stammerer is the 


the hes ser cream. 
The oughest of whiskers — even 





\ 

over 2 cender skin —are no prob- victim of a neurosis “which inter- 

lem whea you use Molle. )} | feres with the normal transfer of im- 

- HERE’S ALL YOU DO— \ | pulses from the brain to the muscles 
} | of the speech organs.” (Standard 

American Encyclopedia) 

yn Assuming that your trouble is a 
Is: | neurosis, how can you effect a cure? 
he | “Get married and play golf,” says 
William James Naughton, prominent 

c / 11 Canadian speech correctionist, and 
rt mish YOUR #008 witk seep and originator of The Oro Club which 
nd water. Leave it wet. | develops public speakers out of for- 
e\ | \| mer stammerers. Why is golf recom- 
he \ }| mended? Because if you ever hope to 


carve your golf-handicap down, you 
simply have to learn complete relaxa- 
tion. And you are well on the road to 
a cure for your stammering. 

Mr. Naughton himself was a stam- 
merer. As a child he imitated a bad 
stutterer. After 25 years of mounting 
frustration, when he combed North 
America for a cure, he realized what 
he needed was not physical help but 
psychological help. It was not his 
speech organs, but his emotions that 
were faulty. 


} 
} 
5 
| W. J. Naughton estimates that = 
5. \ \ TES Canada has 30,000 stammerers (dis- 
Ov yp” ,| regarding other speech - defectives); 
re 3 r— 3 A that only one in a hundred of these 


[Ss 





| JUST SPREAD MOLLE thinly on your 
beard. No working up, no mussy 
lather. Wet your razor, and... 


Le é can claim his trouble is due to physi- 
SHAVE . faster, smoother, better cal detects: and that the earning 


i than ever, with Molle. eee i i ! 

powel of each of the stammerers is b onfid nce in CANADA LIFE 
AND FOR A SWELL AFTER-SHAVE deficient by about 30 per cent. eCauise of C eC : 
skinssoother, rub in the Molle 


cee In the past few years he has per- 
that’s left on your face. 


sonally treated 350 children in To- 
ronto, to say nothing of adults. Chiet 
factor in his therapy: create in the 
stammerer a desire to talk; make him a Canada Life man that now gives him time and money 


Wend 4) Serine thee Exabe~ebave Jim has always played “em smart. The smartest move 


you've ever had. Get Mollé and 
start TODAY! 

Wee Convenient TUBES 
and economical 
Y. |b. JARS! 


he ever made was when he accepted the suggestion of 







realize that there is more wrong with to enjov himself. 
him than there is with his speech. 





Today. Jim is one of thousands of Canada Life poliey holders 
drawing steady retirement incomes because of their 
confidence in Canada Life. His confidence in his company 
has grown with the years. He has found that it invested 
wisely, that it was sound and dependable ... as it has 


been through its 102 years of service to the publie, 


IT'S BPUSHLESS! IT’S HEAVIER! 


Remember, when a man says he’s from Canada 





IT'S PRONOUNCED “ Mo-lay” L Life you know you can discuss 
i l your insurance problems with contidence, 
<P 
Af Tm . 
Fate Mt a brighter tomorrows 
eee, a | < 
Bey a el for you and yours... 





Ok2ER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 


7e-CANADA LIFE 
ry hsacrance Company 





ine 


ue. 


—Eaton's, Toronto 


HOPE for stammerers: Naughton. | 
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etic vour personal assets calls for 


keeping abreast of changing conditions in) many 
elds—the security and real estate markets, and 
In succession duties and taxation... 


We suggest a thorough analysis of your affairs. 
your needs and the terms of your will. 

Our services to individuals include: acting as 
executor and trustee under wills, as administrator 
of intestate estates, as agent for other executors 
ind trustees and as trustee of voluntary trusts; 
also. the management of securities, real estate and 
mortyaves and the preparation of income tax returns, 

For Corporations we act as trustee of bond issues, 
pension funds, business insurance trusts and en- 
dowment funds and as transfer agent and registrar 
of stocks 


and bond interest and as escrow agent. 


MONTREAL TRUST 


(om pany 


and bonds, as paying agent for dividends 


Sil Place d’Armes, Montreal 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CANADIAN CITIES 
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GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS SINCE 1878 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY INSURANCE 
ASK ABOUT SINGLE LIMIT COVER 
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Senator 





U.S. AFFAIRS 


‘(WHERE THERE’S SMOKE... ” 


THE SORRY SHOW which Senator 


McCarthy has been putting on tor 
several weeks past takes a good deal 
of untangling. 

It does not represent, as has been 
often said, a new challenge of isola- 
tionism—at least not on the part of 
McCarthy, who voted for the Mar- 
shall Plan and the Atlantic Pact. 
While taking many stray and indis- 
criminate pot-shots along the way, 
what he has been driving at all the 
time is the disastrous influence which 
a fellow-travelling group in the State 
Department has exerted on USS. 
policy in € hina for many vears. This 
is an accusation which goes back at 
least. to Ambassador Hurley's out 
burst on his return from China in 
1945. 

On the Administration side all the 
broadsides about McCarthy being a 
great help to Moscow have not quite 
covered up the fact that no admis- 
sion has been made that the Hiss case 
revelations showed that a much closer 
lovalty check ts needed in the State 
Department. 

Mr. Acheson's insistence that he 
“would not turn his back on Alget 
Hiss” is the red rag before McCarthy 
and all those who think there = ts 
something behind his accusations 
While Mr. Acheson's attitude has 
been praised in some quarters tor its 
Christian charity, it has appeared in 
others to question the verdict of the 
court. For if Mr. Acheson accepted 
the verdict, must he not as a patriotic 
American, and tar more as Secretary 
of State. condemn one who had be 
trayed his friendship, his trust) and 
the country itself? 

In this fight, one of the most turi 
ous which has raged in Washington 
in many vears, both sides realize that 
they are on dangerously thin ice. Only 
a handtul of Republicans are openly 
backing McCarthy, who is not even 
getting the support of his home-state 
Republican press. Hardly a Demo 
cratic voice but that of Truman is 


raised in Acheson's detence, in com 
mittee meetings or in ¢ onegeress 
Many Republicans may hope that 


——International 
Acheson is target for 
McCarthy's broadsides. 


ATTACKED 
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ASPIRI 


TRADE MARK REG. IN CANADA 


RELIEVES 


ACHES AND PAINS )F 


COLD 


SUH THRUAT 


GENUINE ASPIRIN 
IS MARKED 
THIS WAY 
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the CARTER 
SELF-CONFORMING 
CUSHIONED LEATHEF 
—with 5-point suspension— 
gives you — 


“The world’s mos’ 
comfortable hat!’ 


Biltmore 


THE MASTER HAT OF CANA 








THE NEW ULTRA L:NS 


iWluminated 6X Mc jnifier 
(British Make 
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For professional people scientists 

business men and technical experts 

645 xX 156 fitting in strong han 
PRICE $20.00 

Send for catalog of binoculars 

fiers, compasses, telescopes, et 

FREDERICK C. BAKER & 


co. 
229 YONGE ST. oRONTO 
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the McCarthy charges will produce 
yseful olitical capital for the fall 
But they know that their 


electlo 
vildnes might turn them into a 
home! ng, if the public were roused 


over “sear attacks” or if Truman’s 


charge ‘hat the whole incident had 
oily a cd the Kremlin could be made 
to stic! 


On ve other hand Mr. Truman 
ind the Democrats realize that refusal 
9 oper the loyalty files, and refusal 


i adm. that the Hiss case indicated 
that th State Department needed a 
house-< caning, could lay them open 


0 a c arge that they are afraid of 
shat \ ould be reveated. They are 
» get sufficient support from 
pross and public on their claim 
hat opening the loyalty files would 
ne a each of confidence which 
ubject still more innocent 
eputations to question, and further- 
more. \ould undermine the FBI. 





The Denials Lag 


In this situation, with the accusa- 


ons still apparently outpacing the 

als. and the outcome of the whole 
flair doubt, the two chief person- 
ties on Whom McCarthy has based 
nis case. Owen Lattimore and John 


Service. have arrived home to face 
the Senate subcommittee. It would 
certainly be a sensation if they were 
proven to be actual Communists or 
Soviet agents, as McCarthy has 
charged. But a great deal of damag- 
ing evidence may be brought against 
them 
Service Was denounced by Ambas- 
dor Hurley, back in December 
48, for “continuously advising the 
Chinese Communists that my efforts 
) preventing the collapse of the Na- 
| Government did not represent 
he policv of the United States. These 
me professionals (Service and his 
John P. Davies) openly ad- 
sed the Communists to decline unt- 
tion of their army with the Na- 
Army unless the Commun- 


riven control.” 
\ report which Service wrote in 
October 1944 and which was openly 
1! among the Chinese Com 
nists “was a general statement of 
t fall the Government I was 





International 


JER: Harry Truman, Flori- 


“SUNY ig last week, denies accusers. 


sent over there to sustain.” In June 
1945 Service was arrested and ac- 
cused of having transmitted secret 
State Department documents to 
Amerasia magazine; the charge was 
later dropped by a grand jury. 
Lattimore. who now. holds_ the 
spotlight, has had considerable in- 


lished last year, he consciously or un- 
consciously follows the Moscow line 
in saying that the United States tried 
to do in China “exactly” what the 
Japs had tried to do; that it wanted to 
run the Chinese Government and use 
the Chinese people as cannon-fodder; 
and justified any amount of suffering 
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the cold war against Russia. And at a 
later date America, “feeling that the 
cold war against Russia is not going 
too well,” might want to “switch to a 
hot war.” 
Everywhere Lattimore sees the 
fault and the intent as 
American, in Korea, in Manchuria, 


aggressive 


fluence on Far Eastern policy since 
he acted as an adviser to Roosevelt in 
the ‘thirties. Even the views which he 
has put in print would seem to raise 


Russia.” 


role. In “The Situation in Asia”, pub- 


sedans 
aici Sn eo 


in China “if it contributes to the 
grand design of American hostility to 


According to Lattimore, the Tru- 
doubts as to his suitability for the man Doctrine is really an out-dated 
Churchill Doctrine. The U.S. launched 


even in Iran. That hardly makes him 
a fit person to advise on U.S. foreign 
policy. But it is a long way from there 
to proving that he is a Soviet spy. 
According to the best Washington re 
ports, the FBI has no such evidence 





Indian Swims 100 Yards 


Through Ice Fl 


oes For Help 


Tom Porte, of Jackson’s Point, Ontario 


WINS DOW AWARD 


Darkness had fallen over Lake Simcoe before 
the two fishermen realized that strong winds had 
separated the large cake of ice, on which they 
were fishing, from shore. As the gap widened, 
they shouted for help and, in desperation, even 
burned their fishing shanty. But no assistance 
came! 

Tom Porte, a 25-year old Ojibway, decided to 
act. Stripping almost completely, he plunged 
into the dark wind-swept water and swam 100 


THE DOW AWARD is a citation 
presented for acts of outstanding heroism 


and includes, as a tangible expression of ( 
appreciation, a $100 Canada Savings A 
Bond. The Dow Award Committee, a W 


group of editors of leading Canadian wW 
daily newspapers, selects Award 

winners from recommendations made by a 

nationally known news organization, 


DOW BREWERY 


yards through the broken ice to shore. Piled up 
ice prevented him from climbing out immedi- 
ately, and he was forced to edge another 200 
yards along the shore before he could get out. 
Almost naked, he ran to a nearby boathouse... 
and soon a boat was sent out to rescue his strand- 
ed comrade. 

For deeds such as this, more than 175 Canadians 
have been presented with THE DOW AWARD 
since its inception in April, 1946. 
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As the research attack on cancer pro- 
gresses, discoveries are constantly being 
made that offer hope of further gains 
against this disease. 


Today, if iwnosed early and treated 


romptly ar orrectiv, authorities say 


f 
that seventy-five per cent of cancers of 
the breast, eighty per cent of cancers of 
the mouth, and over ninety-five per 
cent of cancers of the skin are curable. 


other parts of the body also 


Cancer of I 


is being treated with greater success. 


Progress in new treatments 


Doctorsandotherscientists arestead 
ily working on the major aspects of can- 
cer. At present, efforts are being made 
to perfect a simple, quick test to detect 
the disease early. One such test was re- 
cently announced. It is based upon the 
discovery that the blood serum of per- 
sons with cancer has different properties 


than that of normal persons. 
Studies are continuing on the use of 


radioactive isotopes in the hope that 


The 7 ‘‘danger signals’ 


that you should know 





1. Any lump or thickening, especial- 
ly in the breast, lip, or tongue 
2. Any irregular or unexplained 


Dieeding 


3. A sore that does not heal, 


partic- 


ularly about the mouth, tongue, 
or lip 

4. Noticeable changes in the color 
or size of a wart or mole. 

5. Loss of appetite or continued in- 
digestion 

6. Any persistent hoarseness, cough, 
or difficulty in swallowing 


7. Any persistent change in normal 


elimination 


Pain is not usually an early 


Symptom of cancer 


COPYRIGHT CANADA, Iss ~ METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Home Office: New York 


Canadian Head Office: Ottawa 


‘ernere. 


progress report 


ways will be found to destroy cancer 


cells without harming normal cells. 
Research on the use of specific drugs 
is progressing. Some drugs have shown 
such promise as cancer weapons, that 
authorities have predicted that the 
chemical control of the disease may be 


possible, 


The part played by the body’s chemi- 
cal hormones in causing cancer is more 
clearly understood than ever before. 
This may make possible new and more 
effective treatments for some types of 


the disease. 


Equally encouraging are the improve- 
ments in surgical techniques. Operations 
that were once considered too hazard- 


ous may now be performed safely. 


Future progress in the fight against 
cancer depends not only upon continu- 
ing scientific research but also upon 
growing public awareness of the neces- 


sity for early detection and treatment. 


Your part in fighting cancer 


In view of the progress being made 
by medical science, annual physical ex- 
aminations are more important than 
ever in sateguarding against cancer, es- 
pecially for those over thirty-fiv e years 


oO! age, 


Authorities urge evervone to learn 
the “danger signals” of cancer that are 
listed at the left. Fortunately, in the 
majority of cases, they turn out to be 
symptoms of conditions other than can- 
cer. However, it’s alwavs wise to seek 
prompt medical attention should any 


of them occur. 


There are still no “quick cures’’ for 
cancer, The only proy ed Weapons which 
medical science now has against this 
disease are X-rays, radium, and sur- 
gery —which may be used singly or in 


combination 


As medicine's knowledge of cancer in- 
creases, there is hope that the time may 
not be too far ott when the disease will 
vield its secrets and thus cease to be a 
major threat to life. Meanwhile. with 
today’s weapons— promptly and prop- 
erly used—authorities predict that an 
ever increasing number of cancer vic- 
tims may be saved. 


Please send me a copy of 
your free booklet, entitled 
“There is Something You 
Can Do About Cancer ” 


10-T 
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Street 


City Prov. 


POET’S PITY 


A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT—by Christopher 


Fry —Oxford—$1.35 


THE reputation ot Christopher Fry, 
whose “The Lady’s Not for Burning 
was noticed in this weekly not long 
ago, and who has had three plays 
running in London at one time this 
year. was begun by the performance 
of this play in a small London theatre 
in 1946. It has been slower in coming 
from the press than several others ot 
his works, but it has all the flashing 
poetic quality of “The Lady” and a 
much more clear and dramatically et- 
fective fable, and should be excellent 
meat for any small company of thor- 
oughly intelligent and poetically- 
minded players with a first-class direc- 
tor. 

It takes place entirely in the tomb 
of the heroine’s deceased husband: 
“above ground the starlight shows a 
line of trees on which hang the bodies 
The widow is young 

triumphs ove 
The fable ts trom 


passionate €1o- 


of several men.” 
and beautiful. Lite 
death and memory 

Petronius. Wit and 
quence glitter all over the dialogue, 
not without a great deal of irony and 
something which that eminent ex 
Torontonian dramatic critic. Mr. Bev- 
erly Baxter, calls misanthropy. but 
which sounds to us more like a great 
poet's pity for common humanity. A 


noble creation Lucy Van Gogh 


REAL BARRIER 


THE WALL—by John Hersey—McClelland & 
Stewart—$4.75 


MR. HERSEY 
readers as the author of two books 
that deal sympathetically with people 
who had suffered mistortune during 
the latest World War. One of 
“A Bell for Adano.” was in fictional 
form, the other, “Hiroshima.” was 
originally written for The New Yorker 
factual Both. 
however, gave the reader the impres 
sion that the author Knew at first hand 
writing, 


is known to many 


these. 


as a straight report 


the details of what he was 
and the author's pity for his charac 


ters was shared by his readers 
The Jews of Warsaw, who 


are the 


JOHN HERSEY 








Ken 


CHRISTOPHER FRY 
subject of Mr 


general sympathy 
Japanese. but Mr. Hersey’s 
ot his vein has not uncovered 


precious metal. 


record kept bv one of the int 


has tried 


ot the Ghetto, the novelist 
to give the book 


Hersey’s new 
are intrinsically no less” wort 
than Ita 


Using the forn 


the aura of 








th Parke 


ibitants 


reality 


that clung to his earlier works. but 


the device is unsuccesstul. 


a barrier between reader and 
ters as impassable as the Ghe 


that gives the book its title 


t makes 
charae- 
‘tto wall 


The tormlessness and verbosity of 


the novel might be forgiven 


Ina new 


writer, and, because the book is not 


without its good points, most 
would then say that the work 


As a production 
who has shown his 


forceful p 


promise 
Hersey. 
writing compact, 
book can only be considered 


appointment.—J.L.C. 


critics 
showed 
John 
skill 
se 


Sa dis 


WESTERN EMPIRE 


EVERY INCH A KING—by Sergio 
Costa—Macmillan—$3.75 


WHEN Pope Alexander VI | 
memory, after the discoveri 
lumbus, divided the world 
Spain and Portugal by draw 
down the map of the Atlar 
100 leagues west of the ¢ 
Islands, he was in effect gi 
the whole of North and So 
ica. Neither France nor | 
cognized the legality of th 
Portugal did, however, with 
lation that the line be m 
leagues farther west, with 
that Brazil became Portugt 
A further 


result) was 


three centuries later, whe! 
on’s armies were overrul 
Iberian Peninsula, the | 


Court had an overseas pos 
which to ftlee and for s 
Brazil became the seat of 2& 
while Portugal had the st 
colony. At the time of the 
1807, Dom Pedro, heir to 
tuguese throne, was only 

old. Thus he was educated 
zilian rather than as a 


of Co 
yet ween 
Ocean: Ac 
Verde 

y Spain 

Amer: 


ind re: 
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\, Ped 






Ser hor 


4s don 


BAR 


plic opinion in Portugal 
unwilling return of John 
remained as Regent of 


zilians had no desire to re- 
ir colonial status. John VI, 
stay in the country, had 
any concessions towards a 
iocratic form of govern- 
was generally tashionable 
When the mother country 
revoke these concessions, 
he Brazilians was assured. 
o sided with the colonists, 
emaining on good terms 
ither, drove out the Portu- 
ps and was acclaimed Em- 
srazil by the people. 
la Costa, in this biography, 
full justice to the public 
eglecting the romantic de- 
ym Pedro’s private life. The 
spicy blend of political 
d colorful melodrama, ex- 
VLC. 


readable. 








OD CORREA DA COSTA 


FAUNA AT HOME 


THE PARLOR—by the Karigs 
$3.25 


Y no civilized family since 
¢ Noahs has played host 
nN to so tantastic an assort- 
omestic, and undomestic, 
the Karigs—Walter (the 
val historian), Eleanor, 
id their daughters, Patty 

During their long and 
rs the Karigs have enter- 
‘ly and in groups 


pigs, 


dogs, 
Canaries, goats, 
turtles—not to mention 
ots and bulbuls 
iders who have suffered 
hold pets, even in more 
ibers, will enjoy shudder- 
alter and Eleanor at the 
of the horrors they en- 
those who have never 
luxury ot 
‘eathered companions will 
ous thrill of pleasure in 
ig the mayhem they have 


hemselves the 


in the Parlor’ is at no 
lously tunny but it does 
share of good-natured 
lore Often than not drown- 
rks, bleats, whines, snorts, 
PU 


sMeezes. 


Q 






Ask ro see this portfolio! 


and not-so-common = accounting 


business, just fill in and mail the coupon. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Windsor, Ontario 


I would like to see vour new porttolio 


counting Records All Prepared On One Machine 


@ For the complete story on this remarkable 
Burroughs Typewriter Accounting Machine... 
for the complete story of its work onthe common 
records of 


( omplete Ac- 
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in keyboad operanon 


PU a 
accounting 


WHEREVER 








THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 


In paper handing 
In alttoinatic features 


Compact typing-computing keyboard 
that speeds operation; new and improved 
features that speed paper handling; a 
score of automatic features that reduce 
manual effort puts this Burroughs in a 
class by itself when it comes to speed and 


ease in handling accounting work. 


It's a versatile machine, too, that will 
handle a// your accounting —customers’ 
accounts, vendors’ accounts, payroll, 
stores ledger, cost ledger, general ledger, 
account analysis... that posts any record 
or any combination of related records 


complete in one operation! 


Let us show you how this one-machine 
accounting system can speed your ac- 
counting work, cut your accounting 
costs. Call your local Burroughs office, or 


mail the coupon. 





| Burroughs 
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extra beauty and softness. . 


BUNGALOW 


COLONIAL 


. and “Tex-made” sheets are made to 


perfection. Their fine, white finish gives 


. their strong 


sheets, they are available in four qualities 


(listed below) to suit all budgets. 
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weave assures extra long life. Ask for “Tex-made”’ 






CLAUSEWITZ TODAY 


WAR IN THREE DIMENSIONS—by Air Vice 
Marshal £. J. Kingston-McCloughry, CBE, 
DSO, DFC, RAF—Clarke, Irwin——$2.25 


CLAUSEWITZ and Mahan laid down 
their classic principles of war at a 
time when war was fought in two 
dimensions: that is, on the surface of 
the land and sea. Military strategists 
today are forced to cope with a third 
dimension: the vast areas above the 
land, and above and below the sea. 

That this new dimension, while 
leaving valid Clausewitz’ elementary 
principles, brings to the fore a whole 
series of new problems and new pos- 
sibilities, is the thesis developed by 
the author of this work, who was 
Chief Operations Planner for the 
Allied Expeditionary Air Force in the 
invasion of Normandy. 

It has long been appreciated—and 
is still true—that the basic objective 
of military operations is to break the 
war-will of the enemy. Often, and 
especially in primitive times, that 
“will” was the will of the all-powertul 
ruler; more recently it has tended to 
become the will of all the enemy's 
people. (In the case of the Soviet 
Union, incidentally, we may see a 
reversion to the situation where the 
rulers’ will is once again significant. ) 
In two-dimensional warfare, that war- 
will could only be broken by the de- 
feat and disorganization of the enemy's 
armed forces at the front 

Today, the armed forces can be 
by-passed though of course never 
ignored—and blows struck directly 
at the heart of the enemy’s homeland. 
The means of achieving this end can 
be broadly termed Air Power 

Although he is a senior RAF ofh- 
cer, Air Vice-Marshal Kingston-Mc- 
Cloughry does not interpret “air pow- 
er” as being solely the striking power 
of piloted aircratt. As a matter of 
fact, he believes that the long-range 
bomber is possibly obsolete, its place 
being taken by new and improving 
guided missiles of various types. “Air 
power”, by his definition, is simply 
the striking at the enemy, in depth, 
through the air 

“War in Three Dimensions” is a 
brief but careful study of the problems 
presented by the new strategy. The 
author discusses the characteristics of 
this strategy, outlines the develop- 
ment of air power, and predicts its 
future. Lastly, he considers the whole 
problem of Empire defence and sug- 
gests the best means of economically 
effecting it : 

The author’s views are of prime 
interest to the military man, for whom 
this book is required reading. Briefly, 
he believes that though efficient and 
modernized ground and sea forces 
are, and always will be, essential, im- 
portant blows can be struck at the 
enemy’s war-will by long-range bom- 
bardment, but that a prime requisite 
is more and better intelligence, so 
that targets can be selected which will 
do a maximum of military damage to 
the enemy and a minimum of future 
damage to the attackers. Especially is 
this true of targets for atomic explo- 
sives (which Air Vice-Marshal Kings- 
ton-McCloughry suggests may share 
the military fate of poison gas: de- 
veloped in World War I and not used. 
for a variety of reasons, in World 
War II).—Thaddeus Kay 





LET ANACONDA HELP WHEN 
YOU BUY OR BUILD 


Your 
home : 


In these Anaconda advertisements, Me 

plete series of more than 70 buildi iad 

will be published. Clip and save to tl 

check on that home you build or } l, 

the most out of the biggest investn 
may ever make, 
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10. Locate hx on 
<Y) lot by survey d 
% — + low ground d 
drainage is es 
| : Excavation 1 
: tend below fri € 
to preventfoundation heaving. § 
soil for future use. Poured concre 
ings, which spread house weigh 
rest on solid earth. They shoul 
least 6 ins. thick and project 4 
side of foundation wall. 





11.Foundation walls 
may be solidconcrete * > 3 
or masonry, 10 in \4! 

minimum thickness 
Adequate water 
proofing and damp 
coursing are impor- 8 
tant. Solid concrete walls may be er 
proofed with spec ial compounds O 

and masonry walls, can be faced 
waterproof plaster or bituminous ¢ g | 
To stop seepage of moisture fro 
ings up through toundation w 
paper-backed electro-sheet coppe 
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. 12. Exterior 
py may besolid 
" >> = frame Witt 
uae | Se veneer, or 
é 4 r’| T™Much depe 
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local building 

Stone, brick « 
crete masonry walls should not 
than 8 ins. thick. Frame structur 
be built of 2 x 4's on 16 in. ¢ 
or of solid 3 in. planks. For 


6 in. stone or 4in. brick are the 


requirements 
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KEEP THEM OUT 
WITH TIME-TRIED 


BRONZE 


Replace those rust d-out 
screens now, with stro: rust 
less, standard-weight | ronze, 


and you can forget aby ut ob 
noxious, disease-beari.g 1% 
sects... for years to cone. 

We furnish durable high 
quality Anaconda Bron-. Wite 
to the nation’s leading screea 
cloth makers. Write | our 
free booklet “Your En curing 
Home” to Anaconda Ap ericaa 
Brass Limited: Main Oti ¢ and 
Plant: New Toronto, ©) :taro. 
Montreal Office: 939 Dom! 100 
Square Building. Sinc: 192- 
Headquarters in Canaia !0f 
Copper and Brass. 


Anaconda Copper & Pith Ma 
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HOME of architect Bob Berwick shows how native cedar can be used 
as exterior, for economy and harmonious blending with surroundings. 













—Photos by Tony Archer 
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BOLD BOYS ON BLUEPRINTS 






by Margaret Ecker Francis | 
HOME of Mr. and Mrs. William Brooks of West Bay, Vancouver, designed by Berwick and Pratt ; 
‘tere are tradesmen’s entrance and servants’ quarters. The cost is said to be more than $100,000. i 





“WE SPEND a lot of time at home, with a reason- P 
able amount of entertaining and I 
In our new home there must be 


oy 


> of, 
rt: 49 
«6 eo 
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these activities.” This is Eddie . 
businessman, writing an essay about his drean : 
home ° 
His wife reminds him about g ‘ 
son about his wood carving ¢ Mr. 1 ai 
adds: “Mrs. L. requires a studio. This would also ' 
be used by the male members of the family for ; 
woodwork and other hobbies - 
Mr. L. is putting on paper his family’s design i 
for living: their need tor outdoor eating facilities 
in summer; for a large master bedroom with | 
of cupboard space; for a boy’s room to pinch-hi ! 
as a rendezvous for the teenage gang: tor a living I] 
room that could be hospitable or cosy en fam 
for bathroom facilities to “overcome the morning I. 
rush.” | 
When the house was finished, there it all was ' 
in wood and stone and plaster: the large living iT, 
room; the studio with two walls of glass: French i 
doors opening onto the covered terrace; the kitch- ' 
en designed for a minimum of effort, the double 
SNe garage; walls of native birch, maple a ce 
<4 indirect lighting and the latest in radiant heatin 
That is the way houses are being built on 





Canada’s west coast, tailor-made tor the people 
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\ CONTEMPORARY house designed hy 


who are going to live in them. 
Edmonton - born, London 
educated Peter Thornton ot Gardiner 
and Thornton, Architects, who de- 
signed the L. home, but he was follow- 
ing the same principles used by half 

dozen young Vancouver architects 


These men believe a house should be 


It was 


designed to suit its occupants’ needs, 
to suit its site, and that native woods 
both for 
momy and to blend the house with 


and stone should be used 
Cr 
tis environment 


For want of u better term. out in 


the West they ire calling this ap 
proach to. architecture “contempo 

The traditional was not good 
enough, said Peter Thornton, Bob 
Berwick, Ned Pratt Bob McKee 


C. B. K. Van Norman and 


of other young men who are making 


i handtul 


history Thev all ap 
different 


unite in the 


prodiem trom 


ngles. But they belief 


th the house should be made tor 
Ne hat man shouldn't be forced 
yon id his way otf living to a 
seudo-Tudor or Georgian house 
Vnict OOKS stight incongruous set 
mo st the rocks and cedars of Van 
c Victoria suburbs 
That VI mat xf these archi 
c SK TAc C nts to take the sod 
ng step in the designing of their 
sav. Before a 
T-s Laure S p it to papel the house- 
SWI 1 down all the things 
ts ar It rchitects 
] t ! tion to a considera 
S he mon available 
d the tive materials. “Put these 
» ¥ house hus almost 
i tself.” savs Peter Thornton 
I< vhich critics of the contem 
house are apt to snap back 
\ Ok t Oo 
Sine Nese home ire designed 
side out, the exterior 1s 
inorthodox Following the 
\ » this type ot architecture 
be ppear on suburban streets, 
1d ts rT colonial, the ( ape 
Cod nd the Gee dubbed them 
*Architect Ned Pratt of \V ouver is not 
to ¢t f { Fdwin John 
N P I 





‘cow barns and chicken coops.” 

In Vancouver's high-hat Shaugh- 
nessy residential district, one resident 
led a militant counter-offensive against 
a contemporary-type house across the 
street. She solicited signatures tor a 
petition against the house and urged 
the city fathers to have it removed. 


The View's The Thing 


Her criticism was that the 
side of the house was an almost blank 
with a couple of small 
windows. She could not grasp the 


street 


wall, only 


viewpoint of owner and = architect. 


They thought it preferable that the 
wide windows of the living quarters 
should look out on the rich green 
lawns of a golf course behind the 


Ouse. Instead of on her own unin- 
spired frame home. 

This is one of the basic principles 
of the voung architects. Whatever is 
beautiful in a home's surroundings 
should be brought inside and made 
a part of it. If the street in front of 
the house is mundane and monotone, 


Pratt and Berwick. Except for dividing wall to screen kitchen, entire floor is 


reverse the house. Design it so the 
living-room, facing on a_ beautiful 
garden, seems to bring its beauty in- 
side through large windows. In Van- 
couver, where at least half the homes 
have mountain, sea or woodland 
panorama visible, architects are turn- 
ing their houses to take advantage 
of the views. Critics seldom investi- 
gate the theories that have gone into 
the type of house they condemn 

As University of Toronto graduate 
Ned Pratt puts it 
tor the common man 


“These houses are 
In many cases 
he hasn't much money, but he wants 
He may not have house- 
hold help, so he wants upkeep cut to 
a minimum. He can't afford imported 
materials, so we 


Spacrousness 


must adapt native 

Furniture is) ex- 
pensive so he wants built-in features 
that will save him mortgaging his soul 


woods and. stones 


to buy Hepplewhite 

It isn’t always the common man, ot 
course, who lives in a contemporary 
house. Ned Pratt and his partner, Bob 
Berwick (another 


ronto graduate), created one million 


University of To- 





LIVING-ROOM of Mr. and Mrs. Eddie L. 
shows stone mantel unit, two-face fireplace. On the other side is dinine-room area 


Larden, University Hill district; 


one room; gives a spacious 


aire’s home which embodied 
best in contemporary design 
tune of more than $100,006‘ 


house is built on a rocky blufl 


looking the ocean and it has be 
toured to the = architecture 


rocks. (This is the Brooks's hom 


previous page.) 

The average cost of most 
porary homes is between $15, 
$20,000. Ned and Bob, mem 
the firm of Sharp, Thompso 
wick and Pratt, have 
scious that the average young 
couple cannot afford this. That 
the two of them have now tur! 
skills towards the creation ot 
pretabricated 
This has never before been att 
houses have the spac 
and other features of more e. 
contemporary 
scope for originality. 


becon 


tect - designed 
These 
houses, but h 


Money and time are bet 
by the pretabrication in mass 
of plywood sheets (4’°x8& 
panels, panels that are part gl 
wood; units for floors and 
modules of four feet for e: 
dling and transportation. M 
also saved through labor costs 

Take, as an example, twi 
being built side by side. On 
fabricated, the other of ordin 
struction. The concrete for t! 
dation of each has been po 
same day. Framework of the 
cated house could be 
the prefabricated sheets the 1 
Within a week the roof a 
could be in place and sIxX we 
the house completed. Unde 
construction, the second hou 
have its roof and walls up 
months. Another four mont! 
be needed to complete the 

In appearance the two c 
houses may be very similar 
prefabricated house woul 
around $5,500; the other, 
$8,000 and $10,000. The 


erect 


house which Berwick and P 
using as a basic design hi 
square feet of living space 

living room with chipped gra! 
place, kitchen, two bedroon 


iss 





1.100 
uding 
> fire- 


bath- 








12, 





room an 
gon-pret 
with on 
approxin 
Most < 
in their 
ilies, Mo 
oarlous 
Most ol 
houses 
selves 
clients ¥ 
the sam 


fe 


Pratt s C 


When 
ength if 
own fire] 
feet to t 
room. | 
entire le 
garden S« 
flowers al 
“| was § 
barracks 
oston--bi 


home wo 


nome 


The Prat 
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aniticc 


all. According to Pratt, a 
icated house of this type 
850 square feet costs 
ely $6,900. 
the younger architects are 
ties and have young tam- 
ire ex-servicemen and gre- 
es who like entertaining. 
e houses they design are 
d like to live in them- 
sequently they fit their 
are, for the most part, in 
‘e group. 


) Home 


ed Pratt sprawls his rangy 
s favorite chair before his 
ce, his eyes can travel 45 
extreme end of his living- 
e are windows along this 
th opening onto a floodlit 
hat night or day the lawn, 
| trees are part of the room. 
k of being boxed up in a 
n the air force,” says 
n Pratt, “so J our 
d give us breathing space.” 
iouse, by no means a large 
s give the feeling of size. 
a Pratt and Berwick de- 
s a flat roof that covers it 
mbrella, with wide over- 
ves to shed rain. Flat roofs 
flexibility to the interior 
house than do peaks and 


swore 


re lower floor is a. single 


unit, with only one wall 


eparating the kitchen from 


area. Screens and furni- 


divide the space into lounge, 


ling space and breakfast 
ipe Cod house of medium 
Berwick explains, “the 
would be divided into four 
by holes. By eliminating 
doors and parti- 
ve an atmosphere of space 
same time, cut building 
result you have a house 
ind feels like a big house, 


cessary 


use price.” 

West Pratt, 
lo-as-you-damn-well-please 
ple love freedom, infor- 
honesty. They like their 
¥. ‘We're not putting up a 
e living as well as we can 


here,” says 


ncome.’ ” 


Revolution 


e philosophy that has 
iny of the younger archi- 
rom the greater conven- 
the East to the West. 
Olympic sculler, is mar- 
Lang of Toronto, Olym- 
ir. Berwick left his home 
elburne, Ont., to move 
uld create a new type of 
d to its environment and 
homemaker. 

of these two and the 
er, profession has been 
United States as the most 
‘velopment in architec- 
generation. Homes are 
uilt throughout the U.S. 
ith America from plans 
itish Columbia. Pratt and 
hoping their foray into 
t-designed, prefabricated, 
Ouse field will cause an- 
tion in the profession. 


e of 


Distaff: 
Grandma’s House 


OUT IN Vancouver, grandmother 
Olga F. Smith has her latest house on 
display. She built it herself. She work- 
ed closely with the architect, Fred 
Hollingsworth of Sharp, Thompson, 
Berwick and Pratt (see World of 
Women feature); was her own con- 
tractor; supervised building from 
foundation to chimney top. This is her 
second house. She hopes to build 
many, many more. 


@ Home town girl dances for home 
town audiences: Melissa Hayden — 
better known to Torontonians as 
Mildred Herman (SN, March 28) 

came home this week. She guest stars 
with the Volkoff Ballet for two per- 
formances at Forest Hill Community 
Centre. Miss Hayden has been fea- 
tured with the New York City Ballet. 


@ This would seem to be dance week. 
For here is another bit of ballet news. 
A former Edmonton girl is pirouetting 
her way to fame in New York. She is 
Ruth Carse. She, like Melissa Hayden, 
danced with the Volkoff Ballet. Pre- 
viously she had studied under Lotta 
Boucher and the Kinney School of 
Dancing in Edmonton. Miss Carse is 
currently dancing a number called 
“The White Classic on Toe” with the 
Radio City Music Hall Ballet. 


@ Here’s a whole bevy of Distaff-ers 
It’s a girls’ chorus, the Harvey Perrin 
Choir. They're presenting a recital, in 
Eaton Auditorium, Toronto, on April 
24, under the sponsorship of Centen- 
nial United Church, Toronto, to raise 
funds for a community centre. Their 
repertoire runs from folksy to sophis- 
ticated from accompaniment for 
Barbara Ann Scott at an Ice Revue 
to church recitals. Leader is high- 
school-teacher and music supervisor 
Harvey Perrin; girls are former pupils. 


® According to Dr. S. R. Laycock, 
Dean of the Faculty of Education at 
at the University of Saskatchewan, 
there are four main factors which in- 
fluence the child. Here they are. in 
the order of importance attached by 
Dr. Lavcock: His mother and father, 
trom whom he will learn about love, 
security, patience, and the attitude to 
men and women; his playmates: the 
community: the teacher 


@ Proud Winnipeg parents who have 
dwelt in the dream world of school 
marks are still recovering trom the 
shock of a new report issued by the 
Winnipeg School Board. 
ports, a recommendation of a recent 
education commission, grade the 
children under A,B,C.D and E form- 
ula, C being normal. The discovery 
that several small genii were in fact 
just ordinary citizens precipitated 
most of the complaints: these same 
small characters ‘ one and 
two) had in the past been knocking 
otf marks of 80 and 90 per cent. The 
school board has now explained 80 or 
90 per cent Is in fact normal: 80 per 
cent is pass mark in the two lowest 
grades. Report contains some 44 ques- 
tions on which the teacher rates her 
pupils. Questions asked are general 
and deal with such varied matter as 
a child’s capacity for listening, his re- 
spect for others, his dependability, etc. 


These re- 


(grades 
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can achieve beauty 


with the Li ah (iden, 


Basie Ritual... 


Be faithful te this beauty ritual... 
and see how lovely you are! 


Cleanse...Ardena Cleansing Cream for dry or normal skin, 1.25 to 7.00 
Ardena Fluffy Cleansing Cream for oily skin, 1.25 to 3.75 
Milky Liquid Cleanser for blemished skin, 2.50 
Refresh...with Ardena Skin Tonie. 1.25 to 9.75 
or Ardena Special Astringent, 2.75. 4.75 
Smooth...firm and lift with Spec ial Salon Treatment Lotion, 6.00 
ind Special Salon Treatment Oil, £50, 10.00 


$00 to 12.50 


Follow with Ardena Perfection Cream. 


or Joie de Vivre, the really perfected hormone cream, 
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SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 
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‘PW. keeps ‘em rolling! 
2 

o WW. keeps em rolling! | 
P.W. Teletype can help your 

business just as it helps ; | 

truckers and other firms with | 

communication probiems to es 

move orders faster and : uy} 

cut paperwork costs. »* } | 

Call your local tele- 3 : | 

graph office a com- 3 ; 
. g 


munications expert will arrange a demonstras 


can speed your business, 


tion — prove how P.W 


CANADIAN CANADIAN | 
PACIFIC NATIONAL 


HANDLING MORE THAN 75% OF ALL CANADIAN TELETYPE SERVICE 
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BRAND 


F-R-E-S-H CORN 


TO ACTUALLY GIVE YOU 


FRESH CORN OFF THE COB: 







Delicious, golden kernels cut cleanly from the cob and 






swiftly sealed in vacuum to give you fresh corn off the 





cob. Just add a pat of butter to piping-hot Garden 





Patch Brand Corn (don’t over-cook) and salt and 





pepper to taste. Then watch your family enjoy this 





really fresh corn off the cob. 









Get several cans at your Grocer’s tomorrow. 


You'll be amazed to buy this vacuum packed 






corn at such a popular price. 



















Prepared by the packers of Green Giant Brand Peas 
and Niblets Brand Corn 


FINE FOODS OF CANADA LIMITED, TECUMSEH, ONTARIO 











Food: carry out the card theme in the tar 
decoration and here’s a ver) simple nw 
Canasta and Coffee formula. (See photograph chove 


A HEAVY evening, gleefully grab- 


Canasta Tarts 
bing the discard pile and adding up an 


impressive score, richly deserves the Prepare a package of chocolate 
reward of a spot of food. Canasta and pudding mix according to directions 
coffee plus tarts rates ace-high with on package, adding 2 tbsp. instant 
partners and opponents. It’s easy to coffee to the dry ingredients. Tur 
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Brain-Teaser: 
Variegated Variety 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 








ACROSS 30. When over, you are called t 
1. Oil my nose in a manner noxious to my ,, doubt. (5) a 
nostrils. (9 31. Operatic talkie music? (9) 
5. Take off, all down the line. (5 
9. Teach a vocalist to produce it? Cry off! DOWN 
(5) 1. Does he run around India? 
10. It begins and ends tomorrow 3) 2. Besieges in underclothes. (7 
11. Owing to the color, the tie is quite useless 3. Rarely’ If literal, never! (4, 2 4,4 
inside. (5) 4. A number upset on the ice! (¢ 
12. Get vid of a pain in the side 8 5. Bored a hole in the face 4 
13. Head ‘n’ tails in Russia. (6) 6. In deep, but keeping your hea 
15. World-wide union. (6 , © (2, 2, 3, 4, 2, 2) a 
16. Did Borrow get a long rave from the press 7, A gent with a lap will raise Ste 
for it? (8) 8. Hardy tree, of no use for t ng . 
18. Without a match? Don’t look so hard!i8 14 eg 9 ; , _ 
20. Completes a hoist wh it's wi es ay up and down like a dog 
eo envita with Dis owt 15. Our progenitors did for their 
23. The day of the saints in Utah? (6 17. Employ the author of , The 
24. It’s to your credit to keep on the right Jew” in another way. (3 ter 
‘i aide at <-, 4 4) sia PASINane:) “ape 19. It’s Al up to about 14 lbs. i! country 
s f it (7) 
27 Jith yy idge y Ss i , 
27 wi he on, Midge goes back 21. Horse color, as the saying is 
* Banc Z 22. Sounds like you laid an egg! 
28. Th a one in the Selkirk mour 25. Mo ains, with cats. (5 os 
tains 26. Her hero was all wet, witl ee 
29. Hi! ne de d nothing at a back 4 





Solution to last 
Week's Puzzle 
ACR s 

1. Good F 

9, Onerou 

10. Pannier 

11. See 23 

12. Adze 

13, 24 ar 











32 and 25 Mic- . 
summer! 
dream : ! | 
DO ‘ ‘ XI 
1. Gloated OUS| 
2. Overlap 
3. Frog 
4. Inside > ¢ 
5. Apple p mode 
6. Munch le 
7. Slipper 





8. Curry 
14. See 30 fe pg 
17. Test Dr luxy 


18. Bathroor 

20. Shirred 

22. Hellish r 
23 and 11. W nters 
24. See 13 

25. See 32 

See 13 29 iwi 
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Oriental 


GOvuRAUVUSO 


U/, <a gives a touch of satis- 

action. Recaptures 

| that soft, tender skin 

of youth. ° 
Whar Flesh, Rertel, Som Tan 


SUMMER 


Victoria 


le 


Jt 





UXUR] 


Ol USLY APPOINTED 
: SE lable for 6 months or 
ger al Ist July. Large living 


Oy + Z 
mM, dit room, den, 4 bedrooms, 


moderr th ‘de 
rooms, powder room, 


ern k hen, ete. Excellent dis- 

ON ent to transportation. 

5, Bal Beautifully furnished 

Pr luxury ving. 

HE ROYAL TRUST COMPANY 
ICTORIA, B.C. 


filling into 6 baked cooled tart shells. 
Chill. Just before serving garnish tops 
with whipped cream using pastry tube 
to outline hearts, diamonds, etc. If 
desired cut pastry shapes of hearts, 
diamonds, etc., with small cookie cut- 
ters, bake separately (along with tart 
shells). Place on top of filling before 
serving and garnish outer edge of tart 
with a frill of whipped cream. 

Tarts—either large or small—suc- 
ceed on their good looks and pleasing 
flavor. They could be served more 
frequently. Here’s a tart filling, quite 
different. It’s of early French Cana- 
dian origin, using a good dose of 
molasses for the spring fevers. You 
can get the sulphur from some other 
source. 


Molasses Tarts 


Mix together in a saucepan, | cup 
table molasses, ¥2 cup water and 2 
cup seedless raisins. Bring to boiling 
point. Combine 42 cup brown sugar 
and 4 tbsp of flour and mix to a 
smooth paste with 6 tbsp. cold water. 
Stir into molasses mixture and cook 
over medium heat, stirring constantly 
until mixture is thickened and smooth 
with no taste of raw starch. Pour into 
baked, cooled tart shells (medium 
size). Allow to cool. Sprinkle chopped 
pecans over the top or ground nutmeg. 
Garnish with whipped cream if de- 
sired. 


Glaze for Fruit Tarts 


For the shiny French pastry glaze, 
simply melt currant jelly with 1 tbsp. 
water and brush top of fruit in tart 
while stifl hot and syrupy. The usual 
procedure is to layer a flaky tart shell 
with cream filling, fresh or frozen 
fruits (drained) and then glaze. 


@ Aluminum foil, an indispensable 
item in the kitchen these days, rises 
to great heights when used as a wrap- 
around for Winnipeg Goldeyes. Place 
goldeyes singly or collectively on a 
sheet of aluminum foil. Brush gener- 
ously with melted butter, sprinkle with 
juice of 1 lemon, season with pepper. 
Wrap in foil, place on bake sheet in 
oven 350°F, bake for 15 minutes. No 
fishy bake pan to wash and the gold- 
eyes are superb. 


@ Chalk up as another work-time 
saver lamp shades that can be dunked, 
braid and all, in soap and water. A 
film of plastic is secret of their tub- 
bability. 


@ Two relatively new items for the 
emergency shelf are fresh table cream 
and whipping cream in cans. No re- 
frigeration is needed until the can is 
opened. Possibilities for their use are 
unlimited. The process for packing 
fresh cream in tins was introduced in 
this country by immigrants from Den- 
mark where canned cream has been 
in use for some time. 


@ Packaged chocolate chips are in 
evidence on the grocer’s shelves—a 
very versatile confection to add in- 
terest to cakes, cookies and puddings. 
These chips do not lose their identity 
during the baking process. So add 
them to your favorite recipes without 
fear of upsetting the equilibrium. 
Good recipes on the package too! 


Uashalay says IRISH LINEN 
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@ The tea-pot illustrated below 
is early 19th Century English 
Cottage Ware and consists of copper 
lustre applied over a brown pottery 
base. Photograph by 
Royal Ontario 


courtesy 
Museum 
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... 1S the practical luxury! 


@ Year after year, washday will tell you why 


6 lustrously lovely Irish Linen is the fabric 





eo”, 


for luxury lovers who appreciate economy. 











Watch your satin-bright Irish Linen damasks 












(0%. 
h, a come out of the tub more 
> beautiful after each wash. See 
| how your household Irish Linens 
j keep their crisp texture, or how 
. your Irish Linen apparel keeps its 
f quality appearance. Irish Linens 
stay lovely — long after lesser 


fabrics have worn out. 
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eT wearing a bra. in this completely 


You hardly know vou're 


elasticized uplift. The 
S714-DOH-\-BAND 
sculptured bustline—in your 
own cup size—the non-rolling 
STA-DOW N-BAND and 
smooth back sections are designed 
to give vou beauty of line with 
unrestricted comfort. Be sure to ask for 


your own part ular slze, 








Woman of the Week: 
Civics with Flora 
by Blanche Ellinthorpe 


WINNIPEG’S council chamber had 
an added attraction last January 1— 
a woman alderman. She is the fourth 
member of her sex to represent voters 
in that city. 

Mrs. J. R. McCreery piled up a 
total of 6.387 first choices in the Octo- 
ber elections, was declared elected 
by the transfer of second choices 

“The previous year Maude Mc- 
Creery had made her initial bid for 
aldermanic honors. She came so close 
to a win that her second attempt was 
headed for success right from the 
start. She was sponsored by League 
of Women Voters and the Civic Elec- 
tion Committee, both non-partisan. 

But Maude McCreery’s votes were 
not all cast by women. One man was 
heard to remark blandly, “Y ou're 





—Harold K. White 


WINNIPEG’S Alderman McCreery. 


damned right I voted for Maude Mc- 
Creery. We need women of her cali- 
bre in council.” That verbal bouquet 
came from a man who once ran for 
council. 

“I want to do a good job.” was 
Mrs. McCreery’s comment when her 
election was assured. “The time has 
passed when women can shut their 
eves to their responsibilities in public 
life.” Born, educated, and tor years 
in business in Winnipeg, she has al- 
wavs shown a keen interest in civic 
atlairs 


Spell It ‘‘Rosery 


Eldest of eleven children, “and that 
was a big job in itself,” she finished 
high school, took a business course. 
Ever since she was a girl in her teens, 
she has Operated, latterly owned, a 
florist shop The Rosery. For years 
The Rosery was familiar to Portage 
Avenue shoppers, but in May, 1948, 
Mrs. McCreery received orders to 
vacate. 

Did she sit down and bite her nails? 
Not Maude. “Mother’s Day” is cele- 
brated in May. Flowers are the pro- 
verbial Mother's gift. Mrs Mc- 
Creery’s stock of cut flowers was 
exceptionally large. So she hustled off 


to City Hall, obtained stree vendor. 
licences for herself and staf! and sold 
out her stock on the stree: 

She then moved to a \ cant lot 
corner of Broadway and \ ng. For 
ten days The Rosery was a © ere ¢lys. 
ter of garden umbrellas — garde, 
chairs, and one wedding cap. py 

“IT must live right, bec e there 
was no radn in the ten day- vhen we 


literally camped out. Ther the yer 
day that I got a shack, « a tele. 
phone, moved on to the lo it raineg 
tor hours.” Business flou d 
She now has a large cor ted tin 
garage — attractively d ted. Tt 
will do until she gets arou build. 
ing an ultra-modern build: — on the 


present site. Her staff, a 
has been with her tor ye: 


yne 


The Woman McCreery 


Maude McCreery is a biv «oman— 
big in mind, heart and body. Her eye 
are an uncommonly beau shade 
of blue, almost violet. She cresses jy 
tailored blues or greys; b f a job 
needs doing in a rush, she pulls on the 
nearest coat lving within reach. and 
tackles the chore 

She was as business-like produc: 
ing her family as she has been in her 
numerous ventures. Sixteen months 
after the birth of her son, she worked 
in her florist shop until 6 Thea 


she calmly took off for the hospita 
Before morning she presented her 
husband with a daughter. Jerry, her 
6’ son, is a first year student at Un: 
versity of Manitoba. Essie, the daugh- 
ter, is in high school 

Mr. McCreery died twi S ago 
He was born and educated in Ontario, 
but for vears had been Winnipeg 
retailer 

Maude McCreery’s act ies have 
been many. At one time she belonged 
to 30 organizations. She is Honorary 
President of The Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club; \ ice-Pres 
dent of The Women’s Club, membe 
of The Women’s Auxiliary the C3 
nadian National Institute for 
Blind, Women’s Musical tb, Bal 
let’s Auxiliary; a Provincial ¢ ouncillot 
of the IODE: Provincial Secretary of 








Canadian Church Relief Abroad. Aa 
enthusiastic horsewoman, has het] 
badge for 15.000 miles of ‘rail riding 


in the Rockies. 


The Alderman McCreery 





Mrs. McCreery works al 
dermen. Too smart to tal! rself oud 
of her current popularit she pre 
ceeds cautiously; but whe e speak 
she is straightforward, co 
point, with a dignity befitt: her pes 
tion. The aldermen enjoy cir com 
mittee work with her, ap; ciate O¢ 
business acumen and ex ence 

Both men and women | Winnipé 
expect Alderman McCre to givg 
a good account of herself. ‘et carte 
in council is watched w pride 
their “home town girl.” 

@ Fast as a wink—well lost= 
removing old nail polis! are 
cloth petals now in the st Ih : 
impregnated with an oily — yen" 
goes about its business aaa 
away old polish with n ess 
yurse-s 


despatch. They come in 
tin, are called Quickees. 
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— softer 
—vriecher 
— 
er 
g? Mown-solt Arrgora and Botany artfully combined with fabulous Nylon 
e / | 
yarn... in that luxurious cashmere finish so dear to your heart. Beautifully styled with slim, 
trim English ribbing at neck, sleeves and waist . . . set of with rich mother of pearl 
buttons. White, Dream Green, Petal Blue and Golden Gleam. CAMEO, the cardigan 
.. . 9.95. CARESS, the short sleeved pullover. . . 6.95. These two sweaters make a very | 
smart combination. CHARM, the long-sleeved pullover (not illustrated) . . . 7.95. | 
| 
| 
~_B 
JANI ZEN KNITTING MILLS OF CANADA LIMITED, VANCOUVER, B. C 
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Anniv: rsary 


Apr. 20, 60th; The Hon. Ni iurice 
Duplessis, Premier and Attorne -Gep. 
eral of Quebec. 





Appoin' nent 


The Most Rev. Patrick J. § inner, 
Rector of Holy Heart Seminar\ Halj.- 
fax, returns to St. John’s, New ound. 
land, his home town, as Titula; shop 
of Zenobia and Auxiliary to th. \fost 
Rev. Archbishop E. P. Roch 


Retirerients 


Stephen Wills, Assize Court egis- 
trar in Toronto for 35 years. H. start. 
ed as a constable in No. 3. courtoom, 
became Court Crier, then Re ar 

Frederick W. Scott, 75, | oronto 
Assistant Registrar, after 50 \cars in 
the employ of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario. 





Deaths 
Brig. William Wallace (Bil!) Southam, ; 
DSO, ED, 48. former Vice-pre.i ent of 
Southam Press, Toronto. One Can- ( 
ada’s top sol‘iers in Worll W Il, he 
was captured at Dieppe where he direct- 
ed the main Canadian attack: in Sunny- 
brook Hospital, Toronto. 
Mrs. Benjamin P. Cheney, ©!). better 
known as Julia Arthur, the Canadian 
actress who won international fame in 3 N 
“Ellen Terry” roles in the 1880's. She : 
married at 30 and retire!; in Boston, 
Mass. 
Dr. W. W. Chipman, 84. well-loved 
Montreal surgeon in practice there for 
over 50 years and virtual creator of Me- 
Gill's Department of Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology. 
Charles Ogilvy, 88, founder and Pres- 
ident of the Ottawa and Montreal de- 
partment stores bearing his name and 7 
one of Canada’s most enlightened em- car 
ployers. 
Mrs. Hawley S. Mott, 70. wife of 
Toronto Juvenile and Fami Court i ac 
Judge H. S. Mott. : 
The Rev. Canon W. M. H. Quarter: a 
maine, 88. rector of St. Paul's Church ee 
’ . -n Ww ¢ 5 ot gland : 
Good little basics that cover up Renfrew, Ont., and Church : : D 
minister for 64 years. He helped develop i 
Ontario’s Children’s Aid Societ : 
> i ‘eo ‘wy98eNne Janet, 
so smartly for city streets Brig.-Gen, Alphonse Eugene Panes HM: th 
f CB, CMG, DSO, 82, native of Quebec tw] 
City, 36 vears with the British \:my, a >t 
. Crowthorne, Berkshire, Eng 
or cool evenings... or that itgiciad tase aie Sa 
Mrs. Jules Collon, 96, a fo der of 7 
the Alliance Francaise in Wi g 
uncover lovely arms to the sun. Dr. Charles Richard Drew, *. ott 
standing Negro pioneer in t d ol 
blood plasma, a graduate of M Unt- 
From a collection of versity and Professor of S 
Howard University, Washingt X, M 
a car crash near Burlington, 
jacket-dresses for late Spring Mrs. Marian Edith Rose Fi ~~ 
85, widow of Robert Fitz-G a As : 
niece of Sir John Rose, first p! 108 
. e e : . - dia sif 
and into Summer, aft EATO N Ss of Edward VII on his Canad 
Walter B. Caswell, KC., M¢ fy OU 
of the earliest settlers in the {000 
district 
Edmund J. Carty, 77, act West 


ern Ontario newspaper circle 
than 50 years; following a 
at London, Ont. 
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| THE LIGHTER SIDE 
The Talent Problem 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


MRK A. DAVIDSON DUNTON, velopment of Canadian talent. It 
cha: ian of the CBC board of gov- is at least debatable, however, 
ern has announced that Cana- whether we are entitled to lament 


ilent will be given full scope because once the talent is develop- 
on ( anadian television programs ed its tends to 
and ‘here will be no need to go to Straight for the American border 
the | nited States for performers For after all, he might reasonably 

| assurance Mr. Dunton could argue, a transplanted Canadian is 
not vive, however, was that it (God still a Canadian product, Canadian- 
forbd) we should develop a poten- born: and whether Canadians like 
\lilton Berle in Canada _ the it or not, his chance of reaching a 


pOssessol head 


prodigy wouldn't instantly be dis- wider audience—including a wider 
covered and whisked across the Canadian audience is. consider- 
hort where talent-seeking is a ibly better trom the American side 
talent in itself of the border than from our own 
\nother baffling angle of the 
sit on is that while Mr. Dunton WE CAN’T, as the Soviet does, in 
can promise full-scope for Cana- sist that our talent play exclusively 
dian talent on television he can't in its own backyard, with a warn- 
yositively guarantee it a full-scope ing to mind the rules and keep its 
Canadian audience. For the sad ideology clean. Some of us, how- 
truth is that the United States ever, Would like to compromise by 


frains not only Canadian talent. It 
so drains Canadian audiences 


making our own backyard so at- 
tractive that our talent won't be 
and mix 
talent next 
door. This is a solu- 
tion but not an entire- 
ly satisfactory one, 


tempted to wander off 
with the 


THIS IS the situation that has con rich noisy 
the Canadian 
National Exhibition 


otfcials for 


* i 
vears 
for the more vigorous 
the talent the more 
likely it is to scramble 
the back fence 
Talent, itself, has 
no particular nation- 
ality. Yet our Cana- 
dian tendency is to 
brood over our talent, 
trying to force it into 
a national growth and 


1 Ae have had to 
Ke simultaneously 
thusiastic de 

{ tor Olsen and over 
son as lead entet 
and a violent 
against having 

them on the program 
(The protest 

illy has come 

lv from the 

No American voice 





Ca ian side occasionally digging it up to make 


ipparently has been raised against sure that it is really rooting itself 
¢ uning of Olsen and Johnson in the native soil. The most fre- 
icross the Canadian border.) quent criticism, tor instance, of one 


Olsen and Johnson, at long last. 
i\ \hausted themselves with the 
CNE public. It is now announced 
tha eir place will be taken by 
Dat Kave; and when Exhibition 


of our most prominent novelists ts 
that he doesn't write about the 
“Canadian Scene.” Actually he ts 
novelist 


concerned, as a good 


should be, with the human scene 
lime comes round again there will Sometimes it is the Canadian scene. 


and sometimes it is the American 
scene, and frequently the two are 
indistinguishable 
Talent in 
product that won't consent to be 
tied down geographically. It can 
be developed locally, but after that 
it is on its own. If it is a Canadian 
talent that | American 
audiences it will probably cross the 
border 
on the scale of the frenzied quota of American talent that hap- 
Mi ve pens to appeal to Canadian audi- 


certainly be protests against 
vortation of Comedian Kave 
when there is plenty of Canadian 
ivailable fact, is a wayward 
THE RE is very little the CNE offi 
cla in do to satisfy the protest- 
heir business is to. attract 
d. the very largest crowd 
ble; and no one in Canada, 
here else, is capable of do- 


appeals to 
meeting on its way a 
ences and is heading north 


Probably the very 
native talent is to en- 


| inescapable parallel is that 
elevision Department of the 

Ca n Broadcasting Company do for our 
Wel offer a show which courage it, develop it, support it 
pe to Canadian talent, and as long as we can afford to, and 
Were, at the same time. a then leave it to be judged by exact 

Nn program that gave full lv the same standards of excellence 

CO} © Danny Kaye, ninety pe! that would apply to it if it had 
l Canadian audiences would sprung up in Maine or Connecticut 
to Comedian Kaye 


best we can 


gave 


or Oregon 


! point isn’t arguable, of Anvhow, neither an export duty 
cou that we should provide nor an import quota on foreign 
Ver icility possible for the de talent will do much good 


“00st sees. 
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“IT'S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS” 


















Who can resist the charm . the « 


the everlasting loveliness of fine 


Spode? No momentary thrill 
fetime of proud possession 1S jy 
wher a own such distinctive 
dinnerware 

Like the rustic charm of a lovely 
English garden the fine 

q of Spode dinnerware 
timeless. And your appreciation of 


its beauty ripens with the passage 
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GP ries 


Is 


Cost of Pensions For All 
Is Staggeringly High, 
But Some Move Is Likely 


by P. M. Richards 


THE PEOPLE of Canada are de- 
manding more “social security”. They 
want old-age pensions to commence 
age than the present 70 
They want pensions to be paid with- 
' elderly 
people as a right regardless of the in- 
They 
un- 
employment and health care. A social- 


at a yvoungel 


“means test” 


out a Le. © 


dividual’s — financial position 


want more liberal provision for 


drive on 
companied by labor union campaigns 
against employers for similar grants, 


mainly 


security governments IS ac- 


tor non-contributory — retire- 
ment pension plans 

all parties, mindful of 
un- 


reservations 


Politicians of 


votes, support the pension idea, 


equivocally or with 


There is little to be advanced against 


more social security trom the stand 


point of desirability and = social 


the 


even 


jus 
This 
more 


cost 
the 
demands 


tice. The difficulty is 
would be so large, if 
the 


reasonable of current 


were conceded, as to create a very 


serious problem of means of pay 
Finance Minister 
las Abbott. in his Budget speech on 
March 28, told the that 
increase in social security expenditures 


new taxes or by 


Canada’s Doug 


nation 


any 


could be met only by 


cutting down other services. As al- 
eady planned, tederal Government 
old-age pensions, family allowances 
ind unemployment insurance — will 
cost $457 million in the 1950-51 fis- 
cal vear. and in addition there is a 
health program costing $40 million 


Defence expenditures are estimated at 
$425 million, which (including the 
cost of defence research) is $110 mil- 
lion up from the previous year. Total 
expenditures for the new fiscal year 
are set at $2.410 million and revenues 
ire expected to exceed that figure by 

$20 million 
“What is important, I believe,” said 
the Finance Minister 
1 


now clearly, 


only 


“is that we re- 
alize that there is no pros 
pective surplus from which proposed 
new programs of expenditures can be 


He that 


estimates been 


added the budgetary 
had 


without 


met 
pared as far as 
possible reducing present 
services 
However, the 


while so fearful of 


federal Government, 


new cost burdens 





Id-Age Security 


is having the whole social security 
question studied by a special parlia- 
mentary committee, and its report is 
to be considered by the Dominion- 
provincial conference planned for 
next fall. 

It is important to note 
above figures concern the 
Government only, and that the Gov- 
ernments of the provinces will also be 
involved in any liberalization of social 
The cost of the 
present old-age pensions is borne 75 
per cent by the Dominion and 25 per 
cent by the provinces, W hich also pay 
for administration. Premier Frost of 
Ontario that he the 
ebolition of the means test in old-age 
pensions, which suggests that Ontario 


that the 


tederal 


security prov IsiONs. 


has said favors 


is willing to pay its share of the cost 
of a more liberal plan. All the other 
provinces except Quebec indi- 
cated a general readiness to cooperate 
with the federal Government on social 
security measures, and in view of pre- 
election promises by the federal Gov- 
ernment itself, at least some action on 
pension liberalization is to be expect- 
ed That is, 
gency arises elsewhere, such as in the 


tield of defence expenditures. 


have 


provided that no emer- 


Canada’s present old-age pension 
plan provides for a monthly payment 
$40, 
is subject to reduction if the pension- 
eXx- 
¢ the 
pension being reduced by the amount 


beginning at age 70 of which 
income 


ceeding $120 during the year, 


er has an independent 





AVERAGE AGE of population 


rises 





of the excess. Thus the total annual 
income allowed a single pensioner is 
$600. In tke case of married couples 
living together, the total income allow- 
ed is $1,080. 

One of the complications in work- 
ing out the cost of widened and lib- 
eralized old-age pensions is that the 
proportion of older people in the 
population is steadily rising, due to 
increasing longevity. Each year the 
number of older people increases by 
25,000 to 35,000. On June 1, 1949, 
Canada had 1,023,000 citizens over 
65; it is estimated that by 1951 there 
will be 1,100,000 over that age; by 


Practicable ? 


1961 nearly 1,375,000, and by 1971 
more than 1,600,000. 

As the years pass, there w ill be more 
old people to be supported and fewer 
workers to support them. Poday those 
65 vears of age and over represent not 
more than 7'2 per cent of the popula- 
tion; by 1971 they will represent close 
to 9 per cent. In 1941 there were 8.4 
persons in the active working ages 
20-64 to support each person over 65; 
by 1971 there will be only six persons 
of working age tor each person over 


OS. 


Prospective Costs 


To make the pension available to all 
Without regard to the pensioner’s fi- 
nancial 


ereatly 


would of course 
increase the But the 
means test is obviously inequitable and 
unsocial, in that it penalizes thrift, and 
its abandonment is widely 


position, 


cost 


advocated 
The total cost of the present pension 
plan is about $135 million annually 
The Department of National Health 
and Welfare estimates that dropping 
the means test would itself the 
to around $300 million 


raise 
cost 

It, in addition, the pension age for 
women reduced to 65, the cost 
would be about $391 million. Pen- 
$40 a month to all over 65 
without a means test would cost $529 
million in 1951, $659 million in 1961 


Was 


sions of 


and $782 million in 1971 with the 
then considerably larger proportion 
of older people. Pensions of $50 a 


—Jim Lynch 


steadily, means more pensioners. 
















Cominco 
CRUCIAL factor in company» nsion 
plans is existence of fund piuilt up 
during the worker's producti 


years 

month at 65 with no means test would 

cost $660 millions in 1951 and almost 
$1 billion by 1971. 

What, actually, may be expected? 

Probably a fair guess would be main- 


tenance of the present $40 4 mont! 
with payment commencing at ave 65 
instead of the present 70, and with th 
means test not eliminated but 
at least as the next move. If this stood 
up in practice, further relaxation o 
total abandonment of the me« 
would logically follow. Thus there 
would be a solid base of income. avai 
able to all in need. in 
which private industry would be en 
couraged to provide its own supple 


rr 


mentary plans w hereby the emplovee’s 


ns test 


addit 


retirement income could be brought 
to an adequate figure 
It is now generally admitted by 


Government, by 
economists that old-age pensions 

all are necessary because it is muc 
more difficult than it used to be t 
a worker to save enough during his 


employers and 


productive life to provide for his 
age needs and because it is increasing 
ly difficult for an older work 

tain any kind of employm And 
Government pensions are necessi 
because small corporations very of 


do not possess the means 
company pension plans 

Edgar Burton, President Simp 
recentl\ Ec 


son’s Limited, said 

nomic freedom without a large meas 
ure of security for the individual ts ne 
longer acceptable to most ( dians 


This being the case, it seems clear | 
me that businessmen must decide vers 


soon. whether they want a well 
state such as the Socialists vocale 
and which can lead only to di tatorial 
power in the hands of a tew vheth 
er businessmen large and “ 
meet these new responsibilit 
However, there are so Its 
Adequate pensions for the «'cd Wl! 
absorb a sizeable part ot th itiona 
production, and if producti Is no 
increased to take care of this. ‘Ie pa! 
ment of pensions must resul! if Tals 
ing prices and this in turn educe 
1 pen- 


the buying power of wages 
sions alike. 


If industry is not encour zed by 
government moderation in [ses at 
restrictions, to be productiv« id pre- 
gressive, the national economy Wl 
not be able to support the pen ion bur- 
den. In short, the success © n ade- 
quate pension plan depends _ 

ion 


cooperation as well as on 
Government and industry. 
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BUSINESS ANGLE 





So Far We've Been Lucky 


: HOW GOOD, really, is the busi- 
i ness outlook? Or how bad? Many 
Canadians with decisions to make, 
? in many cases involving commit- 
ments of capital, are hunting the 
answ 
i As everyone knows, Britain and 
: Western Europe are buying a lot 
Jess trom us now than they used to, 
and it’s customary to blame this 
i entirely on their lack of dollars. 
: Actually, this is only part of the 
reason. A fact we have tended to 
i overlook is that these countries, 
i which suffered so greatly in the 
i war, have now rebuilt their pro- 
; ductive capacities to the point 
: where they need to import far less 
: than they did. And there is also 
the fact that the special shortages 
created by the war have now been 
nade up. These are permanent fac- 
tors. They mean that the factors 
originally responsible for our post- 
war boom have now disappeared. 
If our economy really depended 
on this war-made business, 
hould indeed be in a bad way 
But fortunately, it doesn’t. At 
the very time that this special 
sumulus has been disappearing, 
new growth factors have come 
ilong to sustain us. Oil, iron ore, 
anium, new low-cost electric 
power and other developments 
Irom coast to coast, and some of 
them reaching far into the North, 
ie attracting new capital, creating 
new employment and distributing 
new purchasing power. Everywhere 
xevOnd its own borders—this 
is regarded as being in the 











early stages Of a great period of 
expansion, 


New Wealth, Now 


Bui this expansion, say some 
s, Is mostly a long - term 
tion. Will returns from it 
juickly enough to offset the 
trade losses we are now suffering? 
Ihe .nswer is that new wealth 





rom \lberta oil, from Steep Rock 
1 no! trom Quebec-Labrador iron 
ore m new power utilizations 


ind m uranium is already flow- 
ing tough the economy. Remem- 


Der the dire predictions, not so 

on o, that this country would 

SOOI ll flat on its face because 

of t harp cuts in buying by the 

Meri: countries? That hasn’t hap- 
: Pene. vet and it isn’t going to hap- 
: Pen, cording to Finance Minister 
: Abbo and Trade Minister Howe. 
: Ins cad of going down, Canadian 
: Prod tion actually increased about 
* [Wo 


cent in 1949, and Mr. 
in his budget speech, fore- 
Cast lurther slight increase this 
‘Car. He expects that prices will 
drop ightly. Labor is better off 
than it was a year ago; average 
Week wages, Abbott said, ad- 
about three per cent during 


ad 
= 








the year while the cost of living 
rose barely one per cent. 

Mr. Howe, speaking in Com- 
mons three days later, said that 
while Canada could scarcely ex- 
pect to get through the postwar re- 
adjustment period without any 
troubles, it had done remarkably 
well so far. He forecast a further 
rise this year in exports to the Unit- 
ed States and a drop in imports 
from that country; a decline in 
exports to Britain and the sterling 
area and a rise in imports from 
those countries; and maintenance 
of overseas exports to countries 
outside the sterling area at about 
the same levels as last year. Opti- 
mism by Government spokesmen 
being open to suspicion, it is worth 
noting that recent forecasts by 
representative businessmen are in 
line with Abbott’s and Howe’s. 


But Big Uncertainties 


This is, of course, very encour- 
aging as far as it goes, and would 
be thoroughly confidence-inspiring 
if it were not for such disturbing 
matters as the cold war with Rus- 
sia, the labor unions’ continuing 
war against management, and the 
failure so far to achieve any basic 
correction of the world trade dis- 
locations that show up everywhere 
in currency and exchange derange- 
ments. Developments in these fields 
strongly affect the course of busi- 
ness, and are largely unpredictable. 

For instance, Finance Minister 
Abbott estimated defence expendi- 
tures during the coming fiscal year 
at $425 million, out of total ex- 
penditures of $2,410 million. Large 
as it seems, this $425 million might 
have to be increased largely if a 
fighting war loomed up. If this hap- 
pened, it would be highly stimulat- 
ing to business in an inflationary 
way, but it would considerably 
worsen our general economic po- 
sition. If the labor unions carry 
their wage demands too far, they 
will end up by destroying jobs and 
production. If the nations don’t 
clear the channels of international 
trade, the long-term prospect for 
an exporting nation like Canada 
cannot be good. 

But for the present at least, we 
are doing quite a lot better than 
we had expected to do. And, one 
way or another, our good fortune 
may continue. 


P. M. Richards 
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WITH 


DUNHAM 


BASEBOARD HEATING 


Dunham Baseboard Convectors offer you the 
latest advancement in comfort heating. They are 
placed around the walls of a room—just the 
same as ordinary baseboard. Thus heat is spread 
along the whole outside wall, actually enclosing 


a home in a blanket of radiant warmth. 


With this system in operation, every corner 
of every room in your home becomes warm and 
heat is quickly and evenly distributed along 
floors, preventing the sensation of drafts which 
cause so much discomfort. No more need to 
overheat radiators to make far ends of rooms 
livable: no more cold floors and too-hot ceilings; 
no more “stuffiness” from “dead” air. Dunham 
Baseboard Heating is more efficient. Consult 
your architect, builder or heating contractor 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, LIMITED 


1523 Davenport Road, Toronto. Sales offices in St 
Yohn’s, Nfld., Halifax, Quebec City, 
Sherbrooke, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
peg, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
C. A. Dunham Co. Ltd., London 






of 


“The Magic of 





HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 


In England 


WRITE TODAY 


enclosing 10 cents for your copy 


Baseboard Heating”’ 
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lron Fireman Automatic 


OIL FURNACE 


engineered for todays needs 





A complete winter air 









—a complete home 
heating unit with 
built-in Iron Fireman 
VORTEX oil burner 


—dquick acting, for 
steady, even heat 


—low fuel bills 


This Iron Fireman oil-fired 
furnace is scientifically designed 
for use with the remarkably 
eficient VORTEX flame—the 
flame that gets much more heat 
from every drop of oil. The 
handsome, baked enamel cabinet 
also contains air filters, humidi- 
fier, and quiet, large capacity fan 


conditioner with the 


fuel saving Iron Fireman VORTEX flame 


7. Lt can save up to one gallon of oil 
out ot 


Iron 


every three with this truly 


modern Fireman oil furnace. The 


bowl-shaped, whirling Vortex flame is 


different and better. The horizontal hearth 
reflects heat wpuward into the furnace, 
blanketing the entire combustion chamber 
with hard hitting radsant heat. 

This exclusive Iron Fireman whirling 
Vortex oil flame reaches top efficiency in 
a few seconds—no warm-up period before 
furnace begins delivering heat to your 
it possible to adjust 


L 
rooms. This makes 


vour thermostat for very short on-and-off 


periods, producing steady, uniform w armth 


throughout your home, with no fuel waste. 


These frequent firing periods give you 


greater home comfort—reducing cold, 


stratified air along floors. Iron Fireman 






Folder 


AUTOMATIC HEATING WITH 


Illustrated 


Sent free on request. 


Use the coupon. 


Syncrostat controls operate the unit and 
guard your comfort day and night. 

Ask for an illustrated picture story of 
the Iron Fireman Vortex oil burner, its 


marvelous flame and outstanding results 


Convert your furnace or boiler to automatic oi! heat 


The Iron Fireman Vortex conversion burner 
releases radiant heat to the primary heating 
surfaces in the same manner as the coal fire for 
furnace or 
boiler was designed. Flame 
is NOT 
ash pit. 


which your 


enclosed in the 


Bowl-shaped flame starts 
above the grate line, covers 
the hearth and sweeps side 
walls. Radiant heat pene 





trates walls and crown- 


sheet of combustion cham- 


ber. Fyery available square 
inch of primary heating 
surtace used most effectivels 


SAS, 





Mr. Trolley Coach 


Montreal Transportation Man 
Has Made a Hobby of His Job 
And Enjoys Talking About It 


by Fred Kaufman 


BACK in the early ‘thirties, when 
streetcars were the accepted torm oft 
mass 37-vear-old 
Canadian. connected 
of United Kingdom enterprises, sold 
the first modern trolley coaches to the 
Montreal Tramways Company. He 
was Edwin Joseph Cosford, and he’s 


been selling trolley coaches ever since 


transportation, a 
with a number 


“The exceptional qualities of the 
vehicle.” he says, “eliminate any ob- 
jection.” 

His first sale was preceded by three 
study of trolley 


years” trackless 





—Blank and Stoller 


E. J. COSFORD 


coaches and by many more Vears of 
experience in the transit field. Con- 
vinced that the vehicles are ideal for 
Canadian cities. where hydro-electric 
power is abundant, he set out to con- 
vince others of the merits of the 


coaches 
Montreal First 


So well has he succeeded that to- 
day. 17 talking Montreal 
Tramways officials into giving them 
a trv, the used in 14 
Canadian cities: and the Canadian 
Car & Foundry Company, of which 


years after 


coaches are 


he is a vice-president (in charge of 
sales) has a back-log oft orders 

Ed Costord likes to tell prospective 
customers the merits of trolley coach- 
es. “The vehicle is 
and has a 


silent, odorless 


smoothness and ease of 
Operation not Vet 
other type of 


is no vibration 


attained by any 


There 
whatsoever. It is ex 


transportation 
ceptionally manoeuvrable and has a 
rate of acceleration comparable with 
that of a private cat 

“It does not depend upon tuel im- 
ported from outside sources. Powered 
by electricity Its Operation IS integrat 
ed to that of one of Canada’s basic 


natural resources—hydro-electricity 


° 

No special training is requ tor 
operating personnel and no specig 
establishment is needed for mijnte 
ance purposes.” 

That, in brief, is Cosfor irg 
ment in favor of the trolley iches : 
at a rate of three to four dred 
a year 
Promising Future 

What are the obstacles? “The chiet Ta 
problem,” a United States vineer g 
who made a survey of Canada wrote ¢ 
recently, “was that of planning jut n 
Other problems, he suggested. are the i 
“usual competitive bickering and the eM 
usual arguments that develop over 
routes. On the whole,” he concluded 5 
“future trolley bus installations 
Canada are very promising 

Who then ts the man who has take 
such a leading part in developing : 
this comparatively new and majo: 
dustry in Canada? He is a tall. we 
built man with greying hair who calls 
himself “a Canadian, educated here,! ) 


in the United States and at Oxtor 
England.” 

Outside in his large office on the s000F 
second floor of the CC & F's C: 
street building in Montreal he keeps 

















a scale model of the vehicle that he rT 
more than any other person in the UA 
country, has put across. 
On his desk, filed neatly keep 
books with facts and figures s 
as these: : D 
Trolley buses increase the “riding g 


habit” of potential users. In Winnipeg, 
for instance. from 17 to 36 per ceng 
more people used certain lines afte 
conversion to the coaches. [he num 
ber of revenue passengers curried 0 
the 700 vehicles put into operation | 
Canada since the end of the war Wa 
145 millions in 1949 and ti 


gate mileage was close to 2! 


aggre 


villions 


Work Comes First 


Over 75 per cent of the dollar con 
tent of the trolley coach ts ¢ 
of Canadian labor and maicrials, 
figure substantially in excess of an 
other transit vehicle. 

Despite frequent trips, which 
taken him to every part of (ie coun 
trv, Canada’s “Mr. Trolle 
sull finds time for active rticipa 
tion in sport, but his work is hob 
by and it dominates convers ‘on 

At the present time he ts (95 wit 
plans designed to demon 
Canadian technical and = p oducts 
skill are capable of furnish! le Ca 
nadian public and the Can 


miprise 


ha\ 


4 oach 


wav and highway svstems \ 
ment that is in the first rank with! 


spect to efficrency, safety f 
ernity ; we 
Di + 

What torm or shape t! pls aise 

: } COntent 

will take, he doesn’t say as vet. B “ntent 
oe 

\ “lat off 


judging by past experience. (Ne) 
probably be convincing. 








CANADIAN BUSINESS 


THE ECONOMY 


\itcsHT be just the spring sun- 


back-to-work movements of 
on development undertakings 
by winter. Or the reassuring 
ts in the Commons by Trade 
Howe and Finance Minister 
But one reason or another. 
sentiment in Canada_ this 
med noticeably more bullish 
ew weeks ago. Businessmen 
orting for their own com- 
nd hearing similar statements 
,. that the volume of business 
and in sight indicated that 
ould be, on balance, a very 
ir, probably down a little in 
ind earnings from last year 
\paring very well with most 
cars. 
were high and the unremit- 
‘or pressure for wage and wel- 
icessions worried employers 
t of them seemed to feel that 
vas doing a good deal better. 
t trade and domestic business, 
| been expected earlier. This 
general picture. but it was 
ted by local areas (particu- 
the Maritime Provinces) 
onditions and prospects were 
ibly less promising. due 
o the special impact of cuts 
g by countries short of dol- 
ttawa and local governments 
d to work for improvement 


PENSION PLANNERS 


the Easter recess a Govern- 
mmittee will get down to bust- 
old age pensions. As commit- 


members worked over the pre- 


s early this month, a_ big 
they will have to face was 
sharply into focus: the re- 





—Globe ond Mail 
BURT: To “settle this strike 


10.7 cents an hour more. 


the year-long dispute on pen- 
‘ween Ford of Canada and 
ed Automobile Workers. 
chief George Burt had made 
that his union “would not be 
with pension arrangements 
ed the Canadian workers less 








than their American counterparts got. 
And the Americans had their $100 a 
month. 

But the $100 the American work- 
ers get is made up of a company and 
a Government contribution. In Can- 
ada, where so far union and Gov- 
ernment old age security plans can’t 
be dovetailed, the company would 
have to foot the whole bill. This, 
Ford says, it cannot do, but it offers 
a $55 a month pension 

Now, according to Burt, UAW 
wants the company to translate their 
$55 a month pension offer into a 10.7 
cent-an-hour wage increase. (10.7 
cents an hour was the value Ford put 
on its pension offer). If the company 
met the demand it “would settle this 
strike threat.” But the $100 a month 
pension is still a live issue. When 
UAW set its strike deadline, Burt 
promised “the union will demand its 
full package (28 cents an hour)” if 
the company didn’t meet the deadline. 

A real settlement of the issue was 
going to depend on what the Gov- 
ernment pension planners developed. 

If the Government pension scheme 
was going to be tied into it, it looked 
as if an agreement on pensions would 
have to be postponed. The Commit- 
tee wanted to keep out of labor dis- 
putes during the preliminary discus- 
sions. Evidence from unions and other 
bodies won't be heard until later in the 
session. Meanwhile, Ford of Canada 
and UAW had to work things out for 
themselves. 


Agriculture: 


POTATO PROBLEM 


ANXIOUS over recurrent crop. sur- 
pluses, New Brunswick potato growers 
are studying ways to stabilize their 
industry. The NB potato business is 
worth about $20,000,000 a year and 
is the most important single factor in 
the province's agriculture. 

One idea unanimously approved 
by about 200 growers in the Grand 
Falls area—is to form a potato mar- 
keting cooperative as a step toward 
placing this crop on the same basis as 
western wheat. Speculative 
would be ended, and the government- 
guaranteed price would be known at 
planting time. 

Another is the development of new 
by-product processes. A British firm 
(French’s) has shown the way by ex- 
porting to Canada shipments of pack- 
aged dehydrated potato powder 

The exporters, unabashed by the 
knowledge that they are sending coals 
to Newcastle, have been selling con- 
siderable quantities of this new potato 
powder in New Brunswick. 

Freight costs keep New Brunswick 
potatoes from a large part of the Ca- 
nadian market. But powdered and de- 
hydrated, the potatoes could be ship- 
ped quite cheaply and marketed right 
across the country. 


buying 


Trade: 
FAIR BOOM 


BECAUSE of exchange conditions 
and trade demands from. overseas 
customers, Britain and other sterling 
countries have not maintained the 
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HERS 
FROM 9 TO 4 


@ From 9to 4... five days a week... some- 
one else is influencing and training your 
children — their school teacher. 


The Parents of Canada can be proud of the 
integrity with which this precious trust is 
administered by the men and women who 
are helping to mould the minds and 


characters of Canadian youth. 


Give them your support through active 
participation in Home and School organ- 


izations. 





Fire, Casualty and Automobile Insurance 
CHARLES CURTIS 


Manager for Canada 


MONTREAL * TORONTO « WINNIPEG » CALGARY * VANCOUVER 











FOR SALE 


Attractive new modern house, architect- 
planned—6 lots—8 rooms—picture win- 
dows — fully insulated—copper piping 


AMERICAN RESERVE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





Americ 

Further information—W. A. Neilson, Box eased. 40 

432, Huntsville, Ontario Se = 

ties OB 

d that 

earlier rate of increase in shipments e Min- 

to this country. Imports to Canada wien 

from overseas rose from $500 million Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this eighteenth 
in late 1946 to $860 million early in | °°’ °f Merch ai incl asics 

1949, but have since declined to pganstticnhe pace a 2A 


around $800 million. Said Finance 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 
Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG. 


All of our customers — 


LARGE or small— 


receive the same fast, personalized 


service all across Canada 
and abroad 


oO NP CM LU URE 


Enquiries regarding business banking welcome 





ut any branch or at Head Office, Toronto 1 


GENERAL MANAGER 
WANTED 


Canadian subsidiary of leading, well-established American 
manufacturing and selling organization offers real oppor- 
tunity to the man who can qualify for position of General 
Manager 

We are looking for a man of mature judgment with con- 
siderable manufacturing and sales experience who has 
demonstrated his ability successfully, to work out the 
general management problems of a medium to large-sized 
enterprise. 

Must be self-reliant and aggressive, with plenty of initiative 
and appreciation for opportunity rather than security. This 
is an opening for a top-notch executive and the salary 
offered will be attractive to the right man. Correspondence 
will be kept. strictly confidential. Our employees have 
been notified this advertisement is being published. Apply 
in detail and send recent photo to 


BOX 238, SATURDAY NIGHT, TORONTO 












Minister Abbott in his Budget speech: 


“If our overseas friends could get 


back their traditional share of our 
import market, they would be earn- 
ing an additional $200 million a year 
with which to balance and eventually 
expand their consumption of Cana- 
dian products.” 

However, overseas interest in the 
Canadian market is increasing rather 
than declining; it is evidenced by ex- 
hibitors’ reservations for the third Ca- 
nadian International Trade Fair in 
Toronto, May 29 to June 9. This year 
over 70 per cent of the total space 
will be taken up by overseas exhibi- 
tors. and for the first time the United 
Kingdom will actually displace Canada 
in the total amount of space used. In 
their drive to earn more dollars to pay 
for their purchases of Canadian goods, 
Britain and other overseas countries 
are sharply increasing the scope and 
variety of their exhibits. Trade Fair 
officials report that the Fair will be 
about 40 per cent bigger than in 1949, 
with a further large increase in atten- 
dance indicated. 


Policy: 
LESS WHEAT 


SOME adjustments in wheat prices 
were expected. Last fall, British Food 
Minister Strachey had served notice 
that the U.K. would be buying less 





—J. Lynch 
WHEAT seller: Mr. Howe had a sug- 


gestion for Canadian wheat growers. 


Canadian wheat. When the British 
wheat contract ended, Canada became 
pretty well dependent on the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement to provide 
outlets. 

This year, under the agreement, 
Canada can sell 211 million bushels at 
$1.50 a bushel (the minimum price). 
She may get $1.80 a bushel, but no 
more. Under the British contract Can- 
ada was getting $2.00 a bushel, of 
which prairie tarmers were getting 
$1.75 at the elevators. Under the new 
marketing drill. the minimum price is 
lower: $1.40 initial payment. 

Even at that, however. the price is 
still five cents a bushel higher than 
that set when the five-vear pool 
started. 

Farmers were given lots of warning. 


The new arrangements are for the 
crop year beginning August |. Trage 
Minister Howe's announcement of the 
new price gives farmers time to redyce | 
the area sown to wheat if they want to 
The Trade Minister wou'dn’t gay 
that less wheat and more coarse grains 
would be a good idea; but h opped 
a pretty broad hint. “The Goverp. 
ment,” said Mr. Howe, cipates 
that there will be a continuins demand 
for oats and barley, and especially for 
malting barley.” Earlier, Avriculture 


Minister Gardiner had _ bh More 
outspoken. Unless farmers jad ver 
strong ideas of their own, 1 seemed 
likely there would be less wheat har. 


vested on the prairies next 


Insurance: 


COMPANY INVESTMENTS 


THE main function of an insurance 
company is still insurance, but its role 
as an investor is becoming increasino. 
ly important. In a recent address the 
President of Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. quoted President Truman on 
the subject. “They (life insurance 
companies) have taken the savings 
of vast numbers of our people and 
converted them into substantial inves: 
ments in our industries... . To a siy- 
nificant extent . . . our economic 
strength depends upon the wisdom 
with which they perform their heavy 
responsibilities.” 





In this respect Metropolitan's 
nual report has some __ interesting 
figures. At the end of 1949 the com: 
pany’s total investments in Canada 


totalled over $557 million. The do: 
lars found their way into practic 
every phase ot production and 
tribution. 

This amount, plus the paymenty 
made to Canadians, exceeds the total 
premiums received from Canadiang 
by more than $364 million 

Last year Canddians bought $204 
278.971 of new life insurance protec 
tion in the company, bringing its total 
life insurance in force in Canada at 
the end of 1949 to $2,356,103,078 
lo its Canadian policy-holders an 
their beneficiaries, the company paid 
$41,286,966 in death claims, mature 
endowments, dividends and other pai 
ments, of which 69 per cent was pa 
to living policyholders. 

—George Gilbert 
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Oil makes a country strong 


Try to imagine life without oil! Oil supplies one-quarter of all the 
heat and power we use... in home and factory, on farm and 
highway. It helps us live better. 


For years Canadians have had to depend on foreign countries for 
almost all the oil they used. Now, after a long and costly search, 
big new fields have been found in Alberta. 


The more oil we produce right here in Canada the stronger we will 
be. Already the new discoveries have made thousands of new 
jobs. Millions of U.S. dollars once needed fcr imported oil are now 
being saved by the new oil fields, and the prairie consumers are 
saving money too. 


In order that Canadians may reap further benefits, Alberta oil 
must reach new markets. It must be moved to eastern Canada 

2,000 miles away—where it must compete with oil from other 
areas. That means holding transport costs down to a minimum. 


To bring Alberta oil east a tube of'steel will span one-third of the 
continent—from Edmonton to Lake Superior. It is taking shape 
now. To carry the oil on to Ontario refineries, the largest inland 
tankers ever built are being constructed in Canadian yards. 


There's a big job still to be done before the full benefits of the new 
oil discoveries reach all Canadians. But the job is being carried 
on with increasing benefit to all of us. Oil is strengthening the 
nation. 


.--and acostly one 


About Canada’s Oil—tast year Canadians used an average of 300 
gallons of oil each. This is more, per capita, than any nation except the United 
States. 


By replacing imports, Canadian oil production is expected to save 100 million 
scarce U.S. dollars in 1950; next year, $145 millions 


Imperial is building a new refinery at Winnipeg at a cost of $10 millions to 
process Alberta Oil. 


The 1,150-mile pipe line from Edmonton to Lake Superior is being built by Inter 
provincial Pipe Line Co., which was sponsored by Imperial and in which Imperial 
holds a minority interest. 
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IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
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BELL TELETYPE 


_-\| MODERN MANAGEMENT'S SURE 
oy, =OLINK BETWEEN SCATTERED UNITS 
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Quickly, accurately, Bett TPeteryer flashes 
vour message to branch office or factory, 
bringsvou vour answer in black and white. It 
vour business has more than one unit, you'll 
SAVE CIMT ith teletype. For a demonstration, 


just call vour Telephone Busi- 


ness Office, and a BreLL expert 





will be glad to visit vou. 


MPHOY, 
wn “Ce 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA s 


“An yan? 


o cans” 





SA. calhey go Together: 
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TRAVELLERS 


When you buy your travel ticket, buy Canadian 
Pacific Express Travellers Cheques at the same time. 
your 
refund- 
countersigned. 


for you. ..on 
Full 


being 


They look after your money 
and at 


lost or 


way your destination. value 


\ - 
AYS \ ed if stolen before 





EXPORT A 
FILTER TIP 


CIGARETTES 


20's in PACKAGES 
50's in FLAT TINS 








U.S. BUSINESS 


AFTER ERP? 


U.S. CONGRESS apparently was just 
being playful and delighttullv Irish 
when it voted to hold up ERP aid to 
Britain until the U.K. did what New 
York’s Irishmen wanted it to. Think- 
ers on both sides of the Atlantic, how- 
were not amused. They were 
impressed, but only by the fact that 
quite a few Congressmen a realize 
the importance of ECA, » Europe, 
as well as the United cee 

It didn’t leave much doubt that ERP 
scheduled—in 1952 
was ready or not 
With such a short time to go, U.S 
trade figures were especially signifi 
cant. USS. exports are about $16 bil- 
lion a year; imports are $10. billion. 
That's for the whole world. But ECA 
chief Paul Hoffman that 
American imports trom Marshall Aid 
countries totalled million 
last year. Grants of $5 billion were 
required to finance U.S. exports 

When Marshall Aid stops, U.S. ex- 
ports will fall by one-third unless her 
earning more USS. 
alternative aid 


Ever, 


end—as 


whether Europe 


would 


disclosed 


only $735 


customers are 
dollars, or 


scheme is developed. 


unless some 


[he temper of Congress, especially 
demonstrated, indicates 
that the first solution is the most pos- 
sible. Steps to implement it are under- 
way. 

Early this month President Truman 
put former Army Secretary Gordon 
Gray to work on the problem of 
closing the $6 billion gap between 
U.S. exports and imports. His job will 
be a tough one, tor Americans do not 
take kindly to heavy imports trom 
abroad if those imports compete with 
their own production. The U.S pro- 
duces too much itself to make it pos- 
sible for imports of only non-compe- 


as recently 


titive goods to close the gap. It would 
take an almost incredible amount ot 
Turkish tobacco, wood - pulp,  dia- 
monds and tin to do it Stockpiling 
would help, but that can’t go on in 
definitely, and | urope’s selling 
troubles in the U.S probably will 


CR ERIS» 


Policy: 
U.K. BUDGET 


every banker and econo- 
mist has recommended lower do- 
mestic expenditures as a tonic for 
Britain’s economic ills 
ment agrees. Last 
Cripps stated that 
ges in policy” 


ALMOST 


The Govern- 
April Sir Stafford 
“only major chan- 
would permit — 
expenses than originally estimé ited i 
the Budget. In August the ecules 
departments were told to cut their 
estimates for 1950-5] by 5 per cent 
at least. In October further economy 
steps were taken to resist the infla- 
tionary effect of devaluation. 


In spite of all this, the increase in 
expenditures continued. “This isn’t 
serious,” say the apologists of high ex- 
penditures, “because revenue is also 
higher.” And it is a fact that the esti- 
mate of ordinary revenue for last year 
was exceeded. With both sides of the 
account expanded, the estimated sur- 


plus was just about what wa 


ed. So, from a Governmen: 


point of view, it is asked, wh 
matter? 

It can matter a lot, even 
limited point of view. For th 
in expenditure is probably 
nent, but the increase in ri 
not. Revenug, in fact, seem 
on the down-turn. Full em 
kept revenue from personal 
at a very high level. But full 
ment is no longer assured 
to economize on personal ex 
has already reduced the , 
duties on alcohol and toba 
commodities in general re 
that carry a high sales tax 
to follow downward. 

London opinion is_ that 
revenue surplus for last year 





U.K. WORKERS: No jobless vet 


is full employment assured 


more than historical interest 
ford Cripps, they say, will 
too optimistic if he bases the 
vear’s revenue estimate on 
experience. Quite apart tro 
on income and sales taxes, t! 
factors in previous 
which won't be recurring 

For instance, much ot 
revenues of earlier years ¢ 
sales of surplus war stores 
at inflated prices. The infla 
being particularly significan 
valuation. 


vears 


Another point is the recen 
All, apparently, is not swec 
light between the small m: 
“own party.” The Govern 
flationary policy (i.e., high 
irked even the “little fellow 
increase in personal allow 
from tax may be consider: 


way of bringing about a 
tion. Tax-wise the trend is « 


and revenues can be expect: 
Expenditures, on the other 
pretty well committed to 
rise. 

The 1950 British Budget 
cial one, but it’s not likely 
ticularly inspiring. No one 
significant change in the 1 
between public and _prival 
The Government is still co! 
expenditures which will abs 
two-fifths of the national in: 


Xpect- 
Budget 


Woes it 
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THE 


. canned 
vegetables and fruits are 
all processed in’ plants 


ws keep them clean 
vou know how 


equipment ts 
salt’ refinery 
tow gee ause it lasts longer, 


hee ps the salt pure.” 


Nickel 


metals. 


“Mv sheets and pillow cases 
come back from the laundry 


white as snow because “Monel 


quipment is used in washing 
them Monel does not rust or 
stain. It wears longer.” 


; 
Forty-three years of research have uncovered 
hundreds of uses for Nickel in the United States 
and other countries. Now Nickel exports bring in 
millions of U.S. dollars yearly. These dollars help 
pay the wage ‘s of the 11,000 Nickel employees and 

also help pay Cani adian railwaymen, lumbermen, 
iron and steel workers and other men and women 
making supplies for the Nickel mines, smelters 
and refineries. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, 
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“The heating elements 
of my toaster, range and 
pereolator all last 
longer because they are 
made of Nickel allovs 
Nix knives, forks and 
spoons are made § a 
silvery metal composed 
of nickel, copper and 
zine, then =ilver plated.” 
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CANADA PRODUCES GOLD FOR ALL'“THE 


















Canada, world’s second largest producer of gold, exports more than ninety-five percent of her 
an important contribution to the world supply of this universal medium of international exchange. 


Why Seagram’s sells Canada first 


Nature has endowed our country with an almost limit 


product 


| HIS is an adaptation of one of a series of advertise- 


ments which. for the past two vears. The House of less supply of valuable resources. Properly used and 
| ppe perk 


seagram has published in magazines and newspapers converted to manufactured goods. these resources ca! 


printed in many languages and countries throughout the carry our nation to unprecedented greatness. But first 


world. These advertisements feature various Canadian the peoples of other lands must earn of the prestige and 


products—lumber, salmon, furs. nickel, quality of Canadian products. 


Se 


apples. ply wood and many others. 


ne out of every three dollars we Cana- The House of Seagram believes that it ts in 


dians earn comes to us as a result of foreign the interest of every Canadian manufactures 


trade. This campaign is designed to help to help the sale of all Canadian products | 


all Canadian industries and. consequently, foreign markets. It is in this sptirul that these 


to help put money in the pockets of every advertisements are being produced and pub- 


(Canadian citizen. 





lished throughout the world. 


The House of Seagram 








